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¢ OCTOBER 19 


OCTOBER 19-26 


OCTOBER 25-31 


¢ OCTOBER 26 


OCTOBER 31 


*¢ NOVEMBER 9 


NOV. 27-DEC. 25 


This busy month has a global twist. It begins with World-wide Communion 
Sunday, includes United Nations Week, and concludes with preparations 
for World Order Sunday (to be observed in November). Other high 
points will be Laymen’s Day, the women’s Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial, and Reformation Day. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. (Refer back to your September METH- 
ODIST STORY for information.) 


Laymen’s Day. This day exalts the position of the layman in the church. 
This year’s theme for lay speakers is “Seek Ye First.” 


United Nations Week. The UN is not just a political matter. The church has 
a legitimate interest in what the United Nations can do. Church agencies 
will supply aids for study. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. The last days of October are the tradi- 
tional time for women, through the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
to deepen their spiritual life through prayer and sacrificial giving. 


World Service Sunday. Our work in national (home) missions is described 
in the World Service leaflet. 


Reformation Day (and Reformation Sunday, Oct. 26) is a time when Protes- 
tants celebrate their heritage, often through community-wide fetes. For 
Methodists, the Board of Evangelism urges a witness to the fundamentals 
of our faith. (See page 16.) 


World Order Sunday. Fitting use of this day will start men and women 
thinking of problems of world order in Christian terms. (See page 9.) 


World Service Sunday. The Methodist program for temperance—histori- 
cally strong and much-needed today—is theme of the leafiet for distribution 
on this day. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-Reading Program. This yearly program 
encourages Christians to turn to their Bibles each day. (See page 7.) 


Commitment Day. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 

Our Rusty Sword, by James V. Claypool 

For a Thousand Tongues, by Laton E. Holmgren 

World-wide Bible Reading 

Bearer of the Book 

World Order Sunday—Nov. 9, by Carl D. Soule 

Methodist Campus in the 49th State, by W. W. Reid 

Building an Audience for Religious Television, by Nelson Price 
YOUR CHURCH—Program Planning Section 

Lands of Decision, by Roy S. Smyres 

Three Good Reasons for Golden Cross, by Thelma Ann Reynolds 
Story of the Month 

Benevolence Report 


It Worked for Us! 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





It is really surprising how much 
encouragement the government gives 
to a man who wants to give his money 
away to good causes. 


Very few people stay away from 
the movie houses or the football games 
“because they are always asking for 
money” at the gate. 


No man need surrender any real 
conviction in order to be tolerant; all 
he needs to do is to admit the right 
of other men to hold a differing 
opinion. 


No sermon is ever quite short enough 
for the man who has no real interest in 


God. 


The work is never done just because 
a good plan has been laid out for doing 
it. 


The way we spend some dollars 
makes so little sense. 


No man is educated who does not go 
on with his education. 


A worshipper who is content with a 
20-minute sermon is apt to be content 
with a small god. 


When Jesus said “Seek and ye shall 
find,” he seems to have meant that most 
of us are getting what we have been 
looking for. 


Too many times the preacher takes a 
text and preaches from it. 


No sermon is good just because it 
contains a series of quotations from 
world authorities. 


No worship service has been a fail- 
ure which has made some man aware 
of the presence of God. 


One of the finest moments in any 
worship service is that one we spend 
preparing for the service before it has 
begun. 


No dollar ever looks as big to some 
people as the one they drop on the 
collection plate. 


Any man can start in the direction 
of better living from the spot on which 
he is standing now. 














THANKSGIVING WorsHIP IN THE HoME. 
Board of Education. 12 for 30¢; 100 
for $2. 


This four-page leaflet gives a simple 
service that any family may use on 
Thanksgiving Day. It was written by 
Mrs. Marcus J. Birrell with the help of 
her daughter Ruth, 11. 

In addition to the worship service it- 
self, the leaflet has suggestions for ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving in the home. 
The leaflet is illustrated by Jean Penland. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Curistmas WorsnHip IN THE Home. 
Board of Education. 12 for 30¢; 100 
for $2. 


The Christmas worship leaflet, like the 
one for Thanksgiving, (above) is in- 
tended for distribution among families in 
a church for their use at home. 

The Christmas leaflet has a four-color 
nativity picture on the cover. It has two 
pages of suggestions for observing Christ- 
mas and a single-page worship service. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Great Hymns or Farrn, by Bliss 
Wiant, Board of Education. 50¢. 


This is a course of study—an elective 
unit for adults, reprinted from Adult 
Student. In addition to Mr. Wiant’s les- 
sons, it includes helps for leaders by Rosa 
May Butler and Gregg Phifer. 

The lessons deal with the Hebrew 
Psalm writers, folk songs, and hymn 
writers of Germany and England. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Looxinc Towarp CurisTIAN MarriAGE, 
by Donald M. Maynard. Abingdon. 
$2. 


This is a leadership education text pre- 
pared under auspices of the Board of 
Education. It is a companion to Dr. May- 
nard’s earlier book, Your Home Can Be 
Christian. 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


The new book is a common-sense guide 
for young people, covering aspects of dat- 
ing, choosing a partner, interfaith mar- 
riages, engagement, the wedding, and 
early adjustments in marriage. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


We Sinc Tocetuer, edited by Mary 
Edna Lloyd. Board of Education. 50¢. 


This is a 70-page songbook for use 
with kindergarten children. It is prepared 
for use in church or home. 

The songs included are those recom- 
mended in the Methodist church school 
curriculum. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Biste Backxcrounp Books, by Marion 
Armstrong. Abingdon. 35¢. 


There are five titles in Abingdon’s new 
set of Bible background books. They are 
suggested for use by junior boys and girls, 
their teachers, and parents. 

The books, each 24 pages, are: Life 
and Customs in Bible Times, Home Life 
in Bible Times, Workers in Bible Times, 
How the Bible Came to Us, and The 
Bible for All Peoples. They are adapted 
from a series that originally appeared in 
Trails for Juniors. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Wien Your Wortp, New Booxs 
Caratoc, and Juventte CarAtoc. 
Friendship Press. Free. 


These three little catalogs outline the 
many resources for study on the interde- 
nominational mission themes for 1958- 
59. The juvenile line of materials in- 
cludes storybooks and study books for 
all age levels. 

Order from: Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Goats AND MarertAts For CurisTIAN 
TEAcHING IN MerTuopist CxHurcH 
Scuoot. Board of Education. Free. 


This title covers both a wall chart 
and a manual. 


The chart (56 x 42 inches) lists the 
basic goals for each department in the 
church. One is offered free to the com- 
mission on education of each church. 

The manual (56 pages) elaborates the 
chart and lists all materials approved of- 
ficially for use as Methodist curriculum. 

Order from: Editorial Division, Board 
of Education, PO Box 810, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Lrvinc as CurisTIAN AMERICANS, by 
Constance H. Rumbough. Abingdon. 
Pupil’s book, 30 pages, $1. Teacher’s 
book, 220 pages, $2.50. 


This is a weekday church-school 
course of 30 sessions for juniors. It is 
part of the Protestant co-operative text 
series, planned through the National 
Council of Churches. It was edited by 
our Board of Education and published by 
Abingdon Press. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory. 


Curist1an Witt EpucaTion AND Cut- 
TIVATION. Council on World Service 
and Finance. 10¢ (one copy free to 
each local church wills and legacies 
committee chairman). 


Just released is a manual to help the 
local church wills and legacies committee 
organize and get under way. 

The manual includes a suggested pro- 
gram for the first year, a suggested pro- 
gram for the second year, and for 
continuing cultivation. 

It lists the many aids available to the 
committee, including colored sound film- 
strips, folders, leaflets, and reprints. 

Order from: The Committee on Wills, 
Bequests and Gifts, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


ALcoHoL AND THE Human Bopy, by 
John C. Krantz, Jr. Board of Temper- 
ance. 100 for $1.75. 


This is a new leaflet giving factual in- 
formation about alcohol and its effect on 
the human body. 

Included in the leaflet are answers to 
such questions as “What is Alcohol?,” 
“What Are Alcoholic Beverages?,” “What 
Does the Body Do with Alcohol?” and 
“Does Alcohol Affect Longevity?” 

It also explains alcohol and its relation 
to narcotics, medicine, food and body 
tissue. 

The author is professor of pharma- 
cology at the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine. 


Order from: TEM Press/Service De- 
partment, Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 
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ALCOHOL AND PErsona.ity, by Robert 
H. Dovenmuehle. Board of Temper- 
ance. 100 for $3. 


Alcohol and Personality offers explana- 
tions of the widespread social use of 
alcohol and its effect on personality. 

It gives many factors of why people 
drink and answers the frequent question, 
“Does Alcohol Stimulate?.” 

Discussed in the leaflet are the various 
ways in which alcohol has been used 
throughout recorded history, and today. 

The author, Robert H. Dovenmuehle, 
is assistant principal investigator of the 
Center for the Study of Aging and assist- 
ant professor of psychiatry, Duke Univer- 


sity Medical Center, Durham, N.C. 


Order from: TEM Press/Service De- 
partment, Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 


Tue CuristTIAN AND Miirary SERVICE, 
by D. Stewart Patterson. Commission 
on Camp Activities. 5¢. 


This is an analysis—as comprehensive 
as it can be in 16 pages—of questions 
and problems involving military service. 

The general secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities discusses the at- 
titudes of the churches, and especially 
The Methodist Church, toward war. He 
then discusses the three alternatives open 
to a young person of draft age: service in 
the armed forces, non-combatant service 
in the armed forces, or work in alternate 
service as a conscientious objector. 

The booklet is intended for use in pre- 
induction counseling in Methodist 
churches. It is a reprint of a discussion 
lesson unit which appeared in Christian 
Action last May. 


Order from: Commission on Camp 
Activities, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Meetinc Gop Turoucy tHe BgEatt- 
Tupes, by Ernest Trice Thompson. 
Board of Evangelism. 15¢; 8 for $1. 


“The greatest difficulty about meeting 
God through the Beatitudes is their 
familiarity. We have known them so long 
that they slide over the surface of our 
minds and God is not given the oppor- 
tunity to speak.” 

So writes Ernest Trice Thompson, pro- 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., in the newest in the 
Upper Room “Meeting God” Series. 

“It would help,” says Professor Thomp- 
son, “if we would read them now, trying 
to put ourselves in the place of those who 
heard these beautiful and haunting words 
for the first time.” 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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SprrniruaL RENEwAL FoR METHopISM, 
with introduction by Samuel Emerick. 
Board of Evangelism. 50¢; 12 or more 
35¢ each. 


This is a discussion of the early Meth- 
odist class meeting and the values inher- 
ent in personal groups today. The intro- 
duction and application is by Mr. Em- 
erick, director of Yokefellow Institute. 

Seeking ways to find a new vitality in 
the church of our time, five writers look 
for guidance in periods of church his- 
tory when such vitality did exist. 

One of these periods was the one 
which witnessed the rise of the early 
Methodist class meeting. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Tue Marks oF CuristiAN EpucarTIon, 
by F. Gerald Ensley, Commission on 


Christian Higher Education. $1.25. 


This 128-page paperback is of special 
interest to teachers, pastors, and other 
leaders in Christian higher education. 

The material in the book was used by 
Bishop Ensley as he delivered the 1958 
Willson lectures in Nashville, Tenn., last 
February. It has been published by the 
Methodist Publishing House for the Gen- 
eral Conference Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Facutty Cxyristran Movement 
AND THE Mertuopist Cuurcn, by 
Richard N. Bender. Division of Edu- 


cational Institutions. 15¢. 


A number of teachers who are con- 
cerned about the religious and moral in- 
fluences of higher education have been 
working through the Faculty Christian 


Fellowship to discover the role of the 
Christian faculty member in the college 
and university. Just off the press is this 
booklet by Dr. Bender, giving information 
on what Methodists are doing in the in- 
terdenominational movement. 


Order from: Department of Informa- 
tion and Publications, Methodist Board 
of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


On TEACHING IN A CurIsTIAN COLLEGE, 
by Myron F. Wicke. Division of Edu- 


cational Institutions. 75¢. 


Dr. Wicke’s new book has been writ- 
ten by one who believes that when good 
teaching and Christian idealism are 
united, both the spiritual and scholarly 
efforts are lifted. It has been read by 
many faculty members already. Other 
Methodist teachers will want to read it. 

Order from: Department of Informa- 
tion and Publications, Methodist Board 
of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


A Commission ON WorsHIP IN THE 
Locat Cuurcn. Commission on Wor- 
ship of California-Nevada Conference. 
20¢; 10 or more 15¢ each. 


This is an eight-page manual for the 
optional commission on worship, prepared 
by the California-Nevada Conference 
commission for use by churches there. 
The conference is offering to share it with 
Methodists everywhere. 

The content follows the Discipline and 
the statements of the General Conference 
Commission on Worship, but elaborates 
on them and adds suggestions. 

Order from: Commission on Worship 
of California-Nevada Conference, the 
Rev. Fred Wilken, chairman, 3344 Balch 
Ave., Fresno 2, Calif. 





Members of First Church, Warren, Pa., attend a United Nations seminar. These are, 
arranged by the Methodist Board of World Peace, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Scriptures can be 


sharp and living or dull and dead. 
Our use of the Bible makes the difference. 


by James V. Claypool 


What sort of use does the Bible get 
at the hands of Methodists sailing 
through the riptides of 1958? 

At many spots one finds new inter- 
est by Methodists in serious Bible 
study. If the trend grows, more and 
more persons will find help for rough 
sailing. 

Every local church is expected to 
develop a program which shall lead 
“to a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures” (Discipline,. 11396), and to 
every commission on membership and 
evangelism is committed also the spe- 
cific duty “to promote the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures” ({] 222). 

The Bible’s widest use among our 
people is through the agencies of the 
Board of Education. In our church- 
school literature the Bible is put to 
excellent use. Topics are not just about 
the Bible, but from and in the Bible. 

No one can faithfully follow our 
educational literature without acquir- 
ing basic Bible knowledge and form- 
ing Christian attitudes toward the 
Book of Books. 

There is recognition further in the 
Discipline that the church school is 
to “provide for education in the Holy 
Scriptures” ({] 241) and that church- 
school literature “requires extensive 
use of the Bible as the source of faith 
and practice” ({] 2027). 


Personal Reading 


A survey of a cross section of aver- 
age Methodist congregations indicates 
that about a third of our attendants 
at church services, or one in eight or 
nine of our members, read from the 
Bible daily. 

The survey further indicates that 
an additional sixth of our fairly regu- 
lar church attendants read from the 
Bible at least once during the week, 
and another sixth read occasionally 

Less than five per cent of our mem- 
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bership will admit by questionnaire 
that they practically never read from 
the Bible except when at church serv- 
ices. 


Effective Use of the Bible 

What are some of the most effec- 
tive ways in which the Bible is being 
used to deepen the spiritual life of the 
local church? 

The depth Bible study of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service this 
past year made a sound separation be- 
tween personal and group reading. 

An individual was asked to read a 
Bible passage as if for the first time, 
then try to find an original meaning 
of the passage for himself, putting 
Bible words into his own language 
and imagining that he is telling the 
story to a third person. 

In group study of the same verses, 
more effort is made to understand 
what the writer is attempting to say 
and to discover what meaning the 
passage has for today and for those 
present. Such Bible study groups give 
power to the whole church. 

North Broadway Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has adapted this depth 
method as part of the regular Wednes- 
day University of Life program. 

The 70 or so people participating 
are broken up into small groups of 
from five to eight persons each, with 
each group reporting its findings back 
to the larger body. 

The socalled “head, heart, hand 
study” is followed: the head meaning 
to note what you don’t understand, 
the heart to check what really reaches 
you, and the hand to note what it asks 
by way of action. 

Study of the Bible itself is being 
done in weekly and bi-weekly gather- 
ings which usually break into groups 
of 10 to 20. Some groups meet for 
an hour on Sunday evening, with each 


person reading a designated chapter 
just before coming. 

On the other hand, churches with 
large memberships, such as First 
Church, Evanston, IIl., turn out sev- 
eral hundred people to hear midweek 
addresses on Old Testament books. 
Those attending will often read the 
entire book during the week. 

For people to know where to look 
for help in certain problems, they 
must learn what the Bible is all about, 
know how the books came to be 
written, and also be trained to have 
standards of judgment for themselves. 

The leader always must take time to 
prepare with Bible commentary, dic- 
tionary and sometimes an atlas, wheth- 
er others in the group do or not. The 
leader does not have to be the minis- 
ter, but if he likes to do this and has 
the time, it is good for him as well as 
the members for him to do it. 

Sometimes the church lay leader is 
a “natural” for such a group. Seldom 
if ever should the leader be a person 
who is not a faithful church-goer. 

Some pastors print in the Sunday 
church bulletin a list of daily Bible 
readings to be followed by the entire 
congregation. Also popular is the 
policy of posting a list of daily Bible 
readings on a large placard in the 
entryway. People, as they come to 
church on Sunday, write their name 
opposite each passage they have read 
during the week. 


‘Mixed-Up’ Groups 


A number of pastors have encour- 
aged the formation of mixed groups 
for home Bible study, with no attempt 
to segregate according to age or reli- 
gious affiliation. Neighborly interest 
and proximity set the pattern. 

Seldom are such groups larger than 
seven or eight people. They are often 
led in turn by different members. Held 
in one another's homes, the whole 
program is rather spontaneous. 

Interspersed with Bible discussions 
may be chit-chat about affairs of the 
church and neighborhood. A brief 
prayer and thought for the week may 
come at the beginning or end of the 
meeting. Coffee usually concludes the 
evening. 

While rather deep fellowship may 
result, there is danger that members 
of such Bible study groups will en- 
joy their classes so much that they 
think they are doing something spe- 
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cially good and holy in having long 
discussions about the Bible. 

It is too often found that the person 
who enjoys disputing texts is not the 
person who carries out the work of the 
church. Proper Bible study develops 
new concern for outreach in missions 
and ecumenicity. 

Continued personal and group Bible 
reading should both spill over into 
family worship. It is significant that 
during the past year The Upper Room 
has carried at the bottom of each page 
of daily devotions an additional selec- 
tion for persons who want a longer 
sible reading. 


Sharp or Rusty? 

“Living and active, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing and dis- 
cerning” (Hebrews 4:12) may be con- 
sidered as descriptive of the Bible. 
Rusty, blunt and dull is this sword of 
the spirit when wielded by unfamiliar 
hands. 

Last winter I launched out into the 
deep on an exploration with our In- 
termediate Youth Fellowship. These 
were the results: 

e On their own initiative, they re- 
vealed that they wanted to learn more 
about the contents of the Bible. 

e The group examined some youth 
study leaflets of Bible references with- 
out note or comment, offered by the 
American Bible Society. 

e After a leisurely discussion, they 
agreed to take up The Bible and Your 
Neighbor. This is a leaflet outline on 
the Bible and the social gospel. 

e They chose week by week the fol- 
lowing categories for study: “Politics 
and Government,” “Peace,” “Poverty,” 
“Family Relationships,” “Personal 
Rights and Responsibility,” “Race and 
Brotherhood,” “Nationalism,” “Proper- 
ty” and back to “Peace” again. 

e The leader for each week went 
through the 35 or 40 passages and se- 
lected from five to eight that he or she 
felt were best for the group. 


e When members came together for 
their Sunday evening meeting each 
person had a Bible. The leader an- 
nounced the selections which were 
read in unison, sometimes interspersed 
with pertinent interruptions. 

e Most questions were asked by the 
leader and answers were given by 
members. For the most part, questions 
asked by the members had to be an- 
swered by a counselor, though every- 
one had his say. 

e Interest and attendance continued. 
Sometimes the theme was not ex- 
hausted in one session and was carried 
over into a second week. Usually 
about 40 minutes were spent in this 
reading, questioning and discussion. 


Other Aids 


Attractive editions, particularly the 
illustrated New Testament produced 
by the American Bible Society, entice 
people to read page by page. 

Observance of Universal Bible Sun- 
day and circularization of World-wide 
Bible reading lists from Thanksgiving 
to the end of the year are simple aids 
for starting people on the road to 
more Bible reading. 

People can also be helped by leaflets 
such as How to Read the Bible, Ways 
of Reading the Bible, and Worthwhile 
Plans for Bible Reading. 

Any reading will fail in its ultimate 
purpose unless “beyond the sacred 
page” God steps out to meet the in- 
dividual, the God who is in Jesus 
Christ. The Bible, as no other book, 
can be used to stabilize human life 
in a time of disorder and to provide a 
guide for daily living when all other 
standards have disappeared. 

The rusty sword can become sharp 
and active, living, piercing and dis- 
cerning. This we believe. This we 
would practice. 


Dr. Claypool, now pastor of Trinity Church, 
New Bedford, Mass., was formerly secre- 
tary for promotion of Bible use with the 
American Bible Society. 


North Broadway Bible study group meets in the home of one of the members. 


Don S. Bowser 


RESOURCES 
for Bible Study 


Materials can be obtained for both 
individual and group Bible study. The 
following suggestions provide informa- 
tion about some of the many resources. 


From the American Bible Society 
These leaflets are offered by the 


American Bible Society for two for 1¢. 

Young People Turn to the Bible CU- 
117); Daily Bible Readings, 1958 CU- 
139); The Songs, Prayers and Benedic- 
tions of the Bible CU-118); The Bible 
and Your Neighbor (U-107); Wisdom 
from the Bible CU-115); Men and 
Women of the Bible (U-109); A Refer- 
ence List to Poetry of the Bible C(U-112); 
A Reference List to Stories of the Bible 
CU-113). 


Order from: The American Bible So- 
ciety, Department U, 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


From the Methodist Board of Education 


Bible Reader's Guides are especially 
written to help the individual in his 
Bible study. There is a Guide for each 
of the books of the New Testament 
explaining the situation to which the 
book was written, the purpose of the 
book and the relevance of the book today. 
Quantity price for any one title: 10 for 
50¢, 25 for $1, 50 for $1.50, 100 for 
$2.50. Complete sets are $1 each, 10 or 
more 90¢ each. 

To stimulate group Bible study three 
free booklets are offered. Brace Up Your 
Minds (4412-BE); Is Your Church a 
Bible Reading Church? (4414-B); and 
Discovering the Bible in Christian Fel- 


lowship (4434-B). 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


From the Methodist Publishing House 


The Methodist Publishing House, 
publisher of The Interpreter’s Bible, 
makes several reading suggestions in the 
free leaflet, Any Person Who Can Read 
Can Understand the Bible. 

The books suggested include: Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, edited by 
Fredrick Eiselen, Edwin Lewis, and 
David C. Downey. Regular, $8.75, 
thumb-index, $10. A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; $3.50. Know Your Bible Series, 
by Roy L. Smith. 12 booklets; 35¢ each, 
six for $1.90, 12 for $3.50. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House serving your territory. 



























For a Thousand Tongues 





The American Bible Society, with 
Methodist help, has put the Scriptures 
into 1,127 languages to tell the 
“great Redeemer’s praise.” 


by Laton E. Holmgren 


In the year 1739 Charles Wesley 
wrote his magnificent hymn: 


O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise, 


The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace! 


Well might Wesley have cried out 
in the early 18th century for more 
tongues in which to tell of “the tri- 
umphs of His grace,” for the startling 
fact is that in his day the Gospels had 
been translated into only 62 of the 
languages of the world. 

By the time the printing press was 
invented in 1450 only 33 languages of 
the world—22 European, 7 Asian, 4 
African—had any part of the Bible 
whatever. Even the invention of print- 
ing did not produce any great flood of 
translations. 

The Evangelical Revival changed 
all of that, for it gave the modern mis- 
sionary movement its motive and im- 
petus. As if to answer Charles Wes- 
ley’s call “for a thousand tongues,” the 
great pioneer missionary translators 
swept across the world. 

A mere 16 years after Charles Wes- 
ley died, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was organized in London, and 
in 1816 the American Bible Society 
was organized in New York. 


Publish in 1,127 Languages 


Through these Bible Societies, trans- 
lators have been aided, Scriptures have 
been published, and Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions have been dis- 
tributed among the peoples of the 
world until today the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, has been translated and 
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published in 1,127 languages and dia- 
lects. 

Charles Wesley’s prayer has been 
abundantly answered. We now have 
more than a thousand tongues in 
which to sing our “great Redeemer’s 
praise”! 

But there are at least 1,000 other 
languages which as yet have nothing 
of the Word of God. The total popu- 
lation of these language groups is al- 
most twice that of the United States. 

To fulfill our Lord’s mandate to 
take the Gospel to every creature, we 
must press forward with this enormous 
task of translating, publishing and dis- 
tributing Scriptures. 


A Methodist Agency 


In this task, the American Bible 
Society has long been intimately as- 
sociated with The Methodist Church. 
In 1819 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, confronted by the westward 
expansion of population in those pio- 
neer days and concerned for its re- 
demption, organized the “Missionary 
and Bible Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

The General Conference of 1820 
endorsed the Missionary Society, but 
struck out the words “and Bible.” It 
made the American Bible Society, 
which had been organized four years 
earlier, the official agency of the 
church for the translation, publication 
and distribution of the Scriptures to 
the west and to the world. 

Ever since, the American Bible So- 
ciety has been closely related to, and 
largely dependent on, The Methodist 
Church in fulfilling this mandate. 






The American Bible Society has 
drawn on The Methodist Church 
across the years for its staff. In the 
Bible House in New York there hangs 
a portrait of Bishop Edmund James 
who was elected one of the general 
secretaries of the American Bible So- 
ciety in 1840. Four years later he was 
elevated to the episcopacy. 

From Bishop James’ day to ours 
there has been an unbroken line of 
Methodists in administrative offices in 
the American Bible Society. In addi- 
tion to serving as headquarters officers, 
Methodist clergymen and laymen 
serve the Bible cause in district offices 
in the United States, and in overseas 
agencies. 

Moreover, throughout the world, 
Methodist translators, colporteurs, mis- 
sionaries and pastors aid in the world- 
wide task of taking the Scriptures to 
men. 

Many Churches Offer Counsel 

The American Bible Society is also 
dependent on The Methodist Church 
for counsel and advice. The body to 
which the Bible Society looks for final 
judgment on its budget and program is 
known as the Advisory Council. 

This council is made up of two rep- 
resentatives of the more than 50 de- 
nominations which support its work. 
Two Methodists sit on this council 
every year and render invaluable ad- 
vice on questions relating to the wider 
circulation of the Scriptures. 

In the more detailed management of 
the society, Methodists play a large 
part. For example, the president of 
the American Bible Society during the 
past decade and a half has been a dis- 
tinguished Methodist layman, Dr. 
Daniel Burke, a member of the Board 
of Managers for the past 35 years. 

Charles C. Parlin, another out- 
standing Methodist layman, has been 
a vice-president of the American Bible 
Society since 1955. Among the clergy 
of our church who sit on the Board of 
Managers are Bishop Frederick Buck- 
ley Newell, the Rev. Floyd Shacklock 
and the Rev. James K. Mathews. 

In addition to all of this there is 
frequent informal consultation both in 
Chicago, Nashville, and New York, 
between Bible Society officers and 
Methodist board secretaries. 

The American Bible Society is also 
dependent on The Methodist Church 
for financial aid and assistance. In re- 


cent years Methodists have led all 
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other denominations in the actual 
number of dollars given each year. 

This is true even though the per 
capita giving of Methodists to the 
Bible cause is lower than that of sev- 
eral other denominations. 

There is hardly a board or agency 
in The Methodist Church that does 
not look to the American Bible So- 
ciety for help. 

The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
finds Gospel portions supplied by the 
Bible Society on the breakfast trays of 
its patients and family. The Commis- 
sion on Chaplains sees that Methodist 
chaplains receive copies of the Scrip- 
tures without charge for distribution 
to men in the armed forces. 

The Board of Education finds in 
the American Bible Society an ally 
in its emphasis on the use of the 
Scriptures in the local church. Above 
all, the Board of Missions looks to the 
American Bible Society for a steady 


flow of inexpensive Scriptures to be 
used in its missionary task at home and 
abroad. 

Whether on Indian reservations, in 
migrant camps in America, or on mis- 
sion stations and in churches over- 
seas, the American Bible Society is 
the handmaid of The Methodist 
Church to make the Word of God 
available to every man in his own 
tongue. 


Christian Witness 

The Bible Society is not rendering 
some fringe service to Christian mis- 
sions. It is at the very heart of the 
Christian witness throughout the 
world. 

More than once the Bible has pre- 
ceded the missionary in bringing the 
message of the Gospel to men. In 
many places in the world the Bible re- 
mains after the missionary has had to 
be withdrawn. Always it is in the mis- 


WORLD-WIDE BIBLE READING 


Out here I have had time to think 
about the deeper things of the spiritual 
life. I’m writing you, Mom, to ask that 
you and Pop read a chapter of the New 
Testament each day. I will read the same 
chapter ’way across the other side of the 
world and I will feel, somehow, we are 
united, sort of joining invisible hands. 
And if I come back, the church and the 
Bible will mean more to us than ever in 
our lives. 


The tearful voice of the mother re- 
layed this message over the phone and 
hung up before the Bible Society secre- 
tary was able to get her name. She did 
not realize that this letter would begin 
a program now known as World-wide 
Bible Reading, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

“The Book That Lives,” the theme 
for this year, gives added meaning to the 
program because it was just 15 years ago 
that the longing of this unknown marine 
on Guadalcanal for spiritual fellowship 
started a chain reaction of Bible reading 
that now reaches millions of people in 50 
different countries. The program runs 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas. 

Each year a packet containing an at- 
tractive poster, brochure, bookmark of 
Bible reading, information sheet, and a 
sample bulletin is sent to every minister 
in the United States and chaplains in 
the churches and on military posts. These 
are for use on Universal Bible Sunday, 
Dec. 14 this year. 

Since its inception, the program has 
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followed an upward curve in co-opera- 
tion from the churches and enthusiastic 
coverage by the press. 

A cautious estimate reveals a coverage 
by approximately 5,000 newspapers and 
magazines, reaching more than 40,000,- 
000 readers. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
this Bible reading emphasis is its growth 
around the world. Last year 36,000 
posters and a million bookmarks were 
shipped from the United States to all the 
foreign agencies and sister societies. In 
addition to this, thousands of posters and 
bookmarks were printed on the field. 

In Thailand, for example, the Bangkok 
municipal government permitted the dis- 
play of the Bible posters in public places. 
Many leading bookstores and newsstands 
had Bible displays, and the program was 
announced on radio and television. Two 
leading newspapers, Siam Roth (Thai) 
and Bangkok Post (English) carried the 
Bible reading lists. 

Bible Day in Brazil has become a sig- 
nificant event. In Sao Paulo, in a Bible 
Day mass meeting, 30,000 people 
blocked part of the eight-lane thorough- 
fare passing through the city. Two planes 
of the Brazilian air force scattered 2,000,- 
000 leaflets advertizing the meeting. 

Music was provided by a 200-piece 
band from the Assemblies of God and a 
quartet from the Russian Baptist Church. 
At the singing of the closing hymn, 
thousands of Bibles were held high in 
praise to God. 





sionary’s hand and it is our single task 
to keep it there. 

Except for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, certain countries of 
western and northern Europe, and the 
United States, the entire world is de- 
pendent solely on the American Bible 
Society and its allies for the supply of 
Scriptures. Nearly four-fifths of the 
population of the world must depend 
upon the Bible Societies alone if they 
are to have the Word of God. 

With Charles Wesley we must con- 
tinue to pray: 


My gracious Master and my God, 

Assist me to proclaim, 

To spread through all the earth 
abroad 

The honors of Thy Name. 


Dr. Holmgren is a Methodist minister, 
teacher, and missionary who now serves 
as an executive secretary of the American 
Bible Society with responsibility for Africa 
and the Far East. 
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This poster will promote World- 
wide Bible Reading this year from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. 


And so in Japan, Korea, India, the 
Congo, Liberia, Egypt, Greece and many 
other countries, Bible reading is empha- 
sized. From person to person, family to 
family, friend to friend—wherever there 
is love and concern for others and the 
Living Word—the little bookmark con- 
tinues to be a bond of love, a declaration 
of faith and a circulating testimony that 
the Bible lives in the lives of people 
everywhere. 








A Navaho woman thanks the 
American Bible Society col- 
porteur for bringing the Bible 
to her hogan and people. 


A resident of a home for the 
blind follows the Bible in 
Braille as she listens to the 
Scriptures read on records. 


A bookmobile librarian in 
Kentucky distributes copies 
of the American Bible So- 
ciety’s illustrated New Testa- 
ment to children in that area. 


This new 

color film tells 

how the 

American Bible 
Society is 

taking the Scriptures 
to people around 
the world. 


Searer of the Book 


“My name is Jim Harrison. I’m in a 
job that calls for considerable travel, and 
this is part of my job.” 

As these words are spoken in the open- 
ing scene of the American Bible Society’s 
new 16 mm sound color film, Bearer of 
the Book, the camera follows the narrator 
along the beautiful canyon country of 
northeast Arizona, ancestral land of the 
great Navaho tribe. 

From Navaho country the picture takes 


the viewer to a military airfield, pointing 
up the fact that the Bible Society has 
been the main source of supply for 
Christian Scriptures ever since the first 
few copies were given in 1817. 

From the roar of the jets, the magic 
camera suddenly carries the viewer to 
quiet and peaceful Lake Atitlan in Guate- 
mala, colorful and picturesque land of 
Central America. Here is told the dra- 
matic story of how the Scriptures are be- 


ing translated for the people of this area. 

“Why have you taken so long to bring 
it to Atitlan?” is a question that puts all 
Bible lovers on the spot and makes every- 
one keenly aware of the fact that Chris- 
tians must bring the Bible to every race 
and tongue. 

This motion picture then shows how 
the Bible Society is helping to make a 
difference in the Congo where Protestant 
missions are educating a half million chil- 
dren, where Christian witness is at flood 
tide, and where violent change is taking 
place as families are uprooted and old 
ties are broken. 

The same difference is dramatized in 
South America as the film shifts to Rio 
de Janeiro, where the Brazil Bible So 
ciety, one of 22 other Bible Societies, has 
one of its offices. What is seen here is 
duplicated by Bible Societies and their 
agencies in 80 lands and areas around 
the world. 

Another fact portrayed so vividly is 
that the message of John 3:16 is the 
same in New York as in the Congo. 

From the unique globe in the lobby of 
the Bible House to the fascinating dis- 
play of Bibles and manuscripts in the 
Bible Society’s library, and from the 
translation department to the printing 
presses, the viewer will discover the truth 
that is constantly before the workers: 

“This is God’s book for God’s world, 
his word for his people. Our task of 
bringing it to the hearts of all men is 
part of his plan.” 

The film then follows the work of the 
society in the United States as the Scrip- 
tures are brought to neglected areas and 
to people in need, particularly the blind. 

With these closing words the Bearer 
of the Book challenges all Bible lovers to 
share the message of God’s love around 
the world: 

“There is much to be done. With 
God’s help and with the help of Chris- 
tians everywhere, more shall be done. 
And as the book is brought to his people 
around the earth, to him will be all praise, 
all honor and all glory.” 

Bearer of the Book has a running time 
of 27 minutes. It may be rented for $4 
from any of the following American 
Bible Society offices: 

85 Walton St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 310 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 123 
E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 2233 
Bryan St., Dallas 4, Tex.; 101 W. Ala- 
meda, Denver 23, Colo.; 47 S. Ninth 
St., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; Audio-Visual 
Department, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y.; 164 N. Euclid Ave., Pasadena 
1, Calif.; 701 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa.; 1035 Central National Bank 
Building, Richmond 19, Va.; 224 Mc- 
Allister St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; and 
116 S. Salina St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
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@ WORLD 
ORDER 

SUNDAY 
NOV. 9 


gives churchmen 


the opportunity to 
revive hopes 

for world peace 

and to 

do some constructive 
programming 

in this field. 


by Carl D. Soule 
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Sometimes special Sunday observ- 
ances seem a burden to pastors. This 
is especially apt to be the case in the 
fall, when within a period of two 
months there crowd in upon us World- 
wide Communion Sunday, Layman’s 
Sunday, and World Order Sunday. 

Vision and imagination will lift this 
sense of burden from our shoulders. 
They may be days of opportunity for 
strengthening the life of the members 
of our congregations. 


If Ye Forget 


Some years ago Studdert-Kennedy 
wrote about those who soon forgot the 
sufferings of World War I and turned 
to the small concerns and pleasures 
of the day: 


Let me forget. Let me forget. 

I am weary of remembrance, 

And my brow is ever wet, 

With tears of remembrance, 

With the tears and bloody sweat— 
Let me forget. 


If ye forget, if ye forget, 

Then your children must remember, 
And their brow be ever wet 

With the tears of their remembrance, 
With the tears and bloody sweat— 
If ye forget. 


The call of this poem to remember 
the bitterness of war impels us to want 


to observe World Order Sunday. 


Opportunity to Work for Peace 
Thousands of Methodist churches 


now have commissions on Christian 
social relations. They give leadership 
to work for world peace, temperance, 
race relations, and economic issues. 





Like the four commissions on educa- 
tion, stewardship and finance, mis- 
sions, and membership and evangelism, 
this commission reports to the official 
board and gives feet to the dreams of 
the pastor. 

The observance of World Order 
Sunday is the joint responsibility of the 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions and the pastor. In their October 
meeting the members of this commis- 
sion will want to give careful consider- 
ation to how Nov. 9 may be a signifi- 
cant and meaningful day. 

In this way democratic participation 
in the planning of the observance is 
established and interest cultivated. 

CIf your church does not have such 
a commission on Christian social rela- 
tions, now is a good time to establish 
one. World Order Sunday observance 
will give it a piece of meat upon which 
to chew immediately!) 


Opportunity for a Sermon 


Usually the theme for a sermon 
comes to a minister as he reads, medi- 
tates, or prays. It comes to him as he 
leaves a hospital room or as a troubled 
parishioner walks out of his office. It 
may come to him as he boldly asks the 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions, “What theme do you think I 
should use on World Order Sunday?” 

The answers of the members to this 
question should be interesting and 
helpful! Here are some possible an- 
swers: 

“I wish you would speak about 
nuclear tests and disarmament. I have 
such an uneasy feeling about how the 
air of the world is being contaminated 
by strontium 90. What should be the 





their swords into plowshares 


. and they shall beat 


..” (Micah 4:3) 
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RESOURCES 


e Who Is My Neighbor? A 
handbook for the local church 
commission on Christian social 
relations, 25¢. (A publication of 
the Boards of Temperance, 
World Peace, and Social and 
Economic Relations. ) 

e Christians Are Concerned for 
Human Rights and Responsibil- 
ities. A message of the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs of 
the National Council of Churches 
for use in local churches on 
World Order Sunday, Nov. 9, 
5¢ each, 100 for $3. 

e United Nations Week (Oct. 
19-25). Projects for churches, 
synagogues, and other organiza- 
tions, 5¢. (A publication of the 
Church Peace Union. ) 

e What Does the Lord Require 
of You? Do human rights matter 
to you? 5¢. (A publication of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. ) 

e In Your Hands. A guide for 
community action on the 10th an- 
niversary of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, 1958. 
50¢. (A_ publication of the 
Church Peace Union. ) 

e Issues Before the 13th General 
Assembly. 25¢. (A publication of 
the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace.) 

All resources listed may be or- 
dered from the Board of World 
— 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Til. 


attitude of a Christian toward these 
tests?” 

“I have been trying to figure out 
why there has been so much trouble 
in the Middle East during the last 12 
months. It seems to me that we have 
not won the hearts and minds of these 
people. I believe we need a Marshall 
Plan for Asia and Africa. What would 
you think about a sermon on “The 
Church and Foreign Aid’?” 

“As a lawyer I believe there is need 
for more emphasis upon world order 
through world law. No one would say 
he is an anarchist, but many of us 
really believe in anarchy on the inter- 
national level. What about a sermon 
on strengthening the United Nations 
in the direction of world government?” 

“In the Woman’s Society this year 
we are going to stress the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This is 
a great and noble document. Few na- 
tions observe all of its principles. You 
might speak on the concern of the 
churches for human rights.” 


Opportunity for a Flag Display 

Last summer in a Mexican church I 
was pleased to note the prominent dis- 
play of a Mexican flag and a United 
Nations flag. The pastor explained 


their presence by saying, “Our people 
tend to take pride in their revolution 
and think Mexico is the best nation on 
earth. The United Nations flag helps 
them to think of other nations with 
which Mexico is joined under the 
charter. These flags teach them to love 
both Mexico and the United Nations.” 

There are people in our churches 
who have never seen the United Na- 
tions flag. Should they not be shown 
this important piece of blue and white 
cloth? Should this flag be displayed all 
the time in the sanctuary? Or, should 
it be used only on special occasions 
such as World Order Sunday? Such 
questions are raised by many commis- 
sions on Christian social relations, as 


they plan for World Order Sunday. 


Putting Peace in Its Place 


In some churches world peace has 
a prominent place in the total program. 
Members are aware that General Con- 
ference has made pronouncements on 
the subject. They know that our 
church has a Board of World Peace. 
They realize that Methodists should be 
concerned about congressional legisla- 
tion making for world order. 

In many churches on Nov. 9, there- 
fore, the work of the Christian social 
relations commission for world peace is 
magnified. At least the chairman has 
some part in the service. A statement is 
made concerning projects already un- 
dertaken—perhaps a UN observance 
on Oct. 24, a UNICEF collection at 
Halloween time, or a prayer vigil for 
peace—and an outline of work to be 
done in the future. 

This year there will surely be ref- 
erences to a church-wide study course 
for adults entitled “Understanding 
Other Cultures,” using a text provided 
by the Woman’s Society. 


Purposeful Remembrance 


During the Second World War bit 
terness and tears abounded. Bodies and 
spirits were afflicted. Suffering in- 
volved millions of God’s children. Dur- 
ing those days many of us resolved to 
work more resolutely for world peace. 
Have we forgotten? 

World Order Sunday is an oppor- 
tunity to revive our memories and 
kindle our hopes by sermons and pro- 
grams of significance. 





Dr. Soule is field secretary with the Board 
of World Peace, working out of the Chi- 
cago office. 
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‘Methodict Campus in the 49th State 


' Alaska’s first Christian university 
ste _-__ will have opportunity to help shape..." 
—__ the character of our new state 






by W. W. Reid 


I was in Anchorage, Alaska, on 
June 30, the afternoon that word ar- 
rived that the U.S. Senate had finally 
voted approval of admitting that vast 
territory into the union as the 49th 
state. 

Significantly enough, it was just 24 
hours after ground had been broken 
for the first Christian college in the 
area—the new Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

That evening I met up with a Fili- 
pino-born, Protestant naturalized citi- 
zen of the U.S., and long resident in 
Alaska. He was getting “a great kick” 
out of telling Eskimo and Indian 
friends, “You'd better look out now 
that you are Americans! When more 
white men come here, they'll crowd 
you out and put you into reservations!” 

He was joking. But at best it was a 
crude joke. Perhaps this points up that 
there are social, economic, and cultural 
as well as political problems ahead for 
the young state. 

The Aleuts, Indians, and the Eski- 
mos in the Arctic, all live today large- 
ly by fishing and hunting. What will 
happen to that mode of living when 
industry, agriculture, great canneries, 
and mining projects invade their way 
of life and their lands? 

Mest of Alaska is unsurveyed, except 
by airplane. But it is known that al- 
most every metal the nuclear-power age 
needs is there. So are coal, timber, 
wood, animal life, and possible agri- 
cultural wealth. 


Resources and People 


As these enormous resources are de- 
veloped toward their maximum, what 
will happen to the people who will 
live and work there? 

Will Alaska be a state where Chris- 
tian principles and motives will control 
men’s attitudes toward land, resources, 
and people? Or will it be a state where 
land, resources, and people are ex- 
ploited for all the traffic will bear? 

Today technologists are exploring 
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Alaska, for it has everything our mod- 
ern civilization wants and can use. 
Unless there are self-imposed or gov- 
ernment-imposed curbs, exploitation is 
the next step after exploration. 

It is quite natural that the govern- 
ment-supported University of Alaska 
should stress technological training. 
But many of the people in Alaska are 
realizing that technological knowledge 
in itself will not make a great state. 

The moral outlook of a people, their 
spiritual understanding and motiva- 
tion, and their sense of relationship of 
man with God and of man with man, 
can make a people great with or with- 
out technological advance. 










lege or university in Alaska has long 
been the dream of a lad who is native 
to the Aleutian Islands. 

Peter Gordon Gould was born in a 
little Bering Sea fishing village. After 
his father died he was cared for in the 
Jesse Lee Home of The Methodist 
Church, now near Seward, Alaska. 
After getting both college and semi- 
nary training in the United States 
proper, he returned to Alaska as an 
ordained Methodist minister, 

Later he became superintendent of 
Methodist work in Alaska. Wherever 
he went he saw the need for a Chris- 
tian institution of higher learning and 
he saw the need for a college of liberal 





Sketch of proposed academic building with attached chapel for Alaska Methodist University. 


Church people of Alaska, and many 
who are not too closely related to the 
churches, are realizing that something 
of Christian motive and purpose must 
be joined to this promised technologi- 
cal advance if Alaska is to become a 
great and worthy state. 

The church and the church school, 
they say, are necessary cement to weld 
the many interests of the great new 
state into a good “community.” 

This, basically, is the reasoning back 
of the movement, now approaching 
fruition, for the erection of a Christian 
university in Alaska. 

The organization of a Christian col- 


arts in Alaska. He noted that potential 
leaders of industry and commerce and 
the arts were generally compelled to 
go to stateside for schooling. But only 
5 per cent of them returned to serve 
Alaska. 

So Dr. Gould “talked” a Christian 
college in every Methodist church, be- 
fore every chamber of commerce, and 
almost every service club in Alaska. 
Then he asked the co-operation of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 

Today there is a Methodist campus 
site of 242 acres outside Anchorage. 
Dr. Donald F. Ebright, minister, mis- 
sionary, and educator, has been selected 
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Methods of gardening are demonstrated to 
children of the Jesse Lee Home in Seward. 


as the university president. The first 
building for classrooms and administra- 
tion will be erected in 1959, and the 
first classes will be admitted in the fall 
of 1960. 

“The fact that, a year before, the 
Board of Trustees picked June 29, 
1958, for the dedication of the campus, 
and the fact that this date was the day 
before the Territory of Alaska was 
voted into the Union as the 49th state, 


was truly providential,” says President 
Ebright. “The future of Alaska Meth- 
odist University and of Alaska, the 
newest state, are irrevocably twined 
together.” 


Need to Rediscover Alaska 

If we Americans and we Methodists 
are going to live with and serve Alaska, 
we will need to know the state, its 
land and people. Although Alaska has 
“belonged” to the United States for 
almost 100 years, we know little about 
either its land or people. 

The United States has, in a sense, 
“discovered” Alaska three times and 
proceeded to forget it in the two inter- 
vals. 

We heard first about Alaska in 1867 
when Secretary Seward arranged for 
its purchase from Russia. The dis- 
covery of gold in 1896, not far from 
the Arctic Circle, was the occasion of 
the second discovery. 

Then, only a decade or so ago, came 
the third and most startling “dis- 
covery.” At Bering Sea, Alaska is less 
than five miles away from Siberia. 

Visions of possible invasion over the 
ice fields sent shivers through the 
\merican people. Great military instal- 
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lations were built and thousands of 
American boys were rushed into the 
“Arctic wastes” to protect the land. 

None of these discoveries has given 
the U.S. a good basis for knowing 
either the land or the people of Alaska. 

I have before me the “modern 
method” geography book which boys 
and girls in elementary grades studied 
in New York city in the early 1900s. 

It explains that Alaska is a land of 
ice and snow, inhabited by a “curious 
people called Eskimos,” who do noth- 
ing but hunt and fish, drive dog sleds, 
and live in igloos. 

All of this is interesting and can be 
seen in the museum at Juneau. But it 
is not much of a picture of the Alaska 
that is becoming the 49th state! 

There is, of course, ice and snow 
in Alaska in the glaciers and on moun- 
taintops all the year long. At the same 
time one is watching the ice on the 
mountain, he may be in 80 to 90 de- 
gree heat in a city or valley. 

Actually Alaska is in the same 
latitude as Scotland, Norway, and 
Sweden. The climate has been likened 
to that of Maine or Minnesota. 

One-fifth the size of continental 
U.S. in area and stretching 3,000 
miles from east to west Cwith total 
coastline greater than that of the U.S. 
mainland), Alaska can house and feed 
millions of people. 

In this “land of the Eskimos,” most 
of the population today is of the white 
race. Only 16 per cent of the popula- 
tion is native. Most of the white popu- 
lation lives in or near cities which have 
grown amazingly in recent decades. 

The non-white population lives in 
the Aleutian Islands (the Aleut peo- 
ple), along the Arctic Ocean and Ber- 
ing Sea (the Eskimos), and in the 
southeastern island area (the Indians). 


Including the military, there are an 
estimated 215,000 people in Alaska to- 
day. The military and their families 
constitute a good share of church mem- 
bership and school enrollment, and 
cause a good share of the city prosperity 
and housing boom. 

But, perhaps even more than mili- 
tary preparedness, the development of 
the small plane has opened up Alaska. 

While Alaska awaits the building of 
super-highways, no community is cut 
off from any other. In relation to popu- 
lation, Alaska has more private planes 
than has any other state. 


Population Is Young 


One other fact stands out when we 
think of the need for a Christian uni- 
versity in Alaska. Alaska’s population 
is a young, married population. Forty- 
two per cent are between the ages of 
20 and 40 years. This means a rapidly 
growing population of young people of 
school age. 

The birth rate is higher and the 
death rate lower than in any one of the 
other states of the union. The school 
population is growing so that city 
fathers have problems in keeping up 
with the need for new school seats. 

A government study shows that 7.5 
per cent of Alaska’s people now have 
four or more years of college education, 
while the average for the US. is 6.2 
per cent. These people will want their 
children to receive college education. 

Thus, as Alaska becomes our 49th 
state, Methodism seems to have been 
divinely guided in laying foundations 
of a Christian ministry. That ministry 
is now ready for expansion related to 
every need of the commonwealth. 

At the apex of this ministry and 
service there is rising Alaska Methodist 
University. 





Methodists across the United States have given more than 
$1,000,000 to establish Alaska Methodist University. Some 
gifts have been large, as high as $35,000, but most have been 
smaller gifts, representing the week-by-week stewardship of 


millions of Methodists. 


At least one gift to the university has meant sacrifice on the 
part of the giver. He is Eric Lien, 11-year-old Boy Scout of 
Hammond, Ind., who is a member of Woodman Methodist 
Church. Eric recently wrote the Rev. P. Gordon Gould who has 
directed the fund-raising efforts for the new university. His 


letter said in part: 


“I have started work on my God and Country award. As my missionary project, 
I have chosen Alaska. Would it be possible for you to send me some information 
about the new college? I am enclosing $5, which I have worked for and saved as 


my contribution to the college.” 
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Building an Audience 
for Religious Television 





Religious Radio 
and Television 
can work for 
your church. . 
but not without 
an audience 
and follow-up. 


by Nelson Price 


Bishop Selwyn, 18th-century bishop 
of the Church of England, was once 
asked by a young man, “What should I 
do with my life?” The bishop replied, 
“Go where He is not, and take Him 
with you.” 

This The Methodist Church has 
been doing in many areas of life for 
two centuries. 

The Methodist circuit rider was one 
of the first to help push the frontier 
westward. Over 1,500 Methodist mis- 
sionaries are scattered around the 
world in this same mission. Evange- 
listic meetings are held in local church- 
es, nationally and with special teams 
going into foreign countries. The 
church is taking Christ to the people 
where they are. 

Now most Americans can be found 
in front of their television sets. 

The average TV set is on six hours 
each day. Recent studies show that the 
average youngster watches television 
23 hours each week. The average par- 
ent is before his TV set about 18 hours 


a week. Impossible in your case? Start 
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keeping a record of your viewing 
habits! 

Religious television and radio are 
absolutely no good—if they have no 
audience. 

But the worst time spot on almost 
any station has an audience several 
times that of Methodism’s largest Sun- 
day morning congregation. 

This is an audience which the sta- 
tions give to religious broadcasters as a 
public service. The church has a re- 
sponsibility to help the station keep its 
audience by good programming and by 
building an audience through promo- 
tion in the local church. 

But local churches continue to mis- 
use TV. Many pastors and church 
members seem to ignore it—and hope 
it will go away. Religious television is 
reaching millions of unchurched as it 
is designed to do. But it is doing little 
in our churches because our churches 
are doing little about television. 

Television is a miracle of mass com- 
munication—but it is not a miracle- 
maker. It can open doors into the homes 





of the unchurched, or reopen them to 
back-sliding church members. But it 
won't convert the viewer. It can give 
the viewer a spiritual experience—but 
usually not a spiritual conversion. For 
television to be effective, it must not 
end with the end of the program. 


The Follow-up 


The National Council of Churches’ 
program, Off to Adventure, has been 
placed on a Chicago station at an ideal 
children’s viewing time for 52 weeks. 
The program features an attractive 
give-away for which the children may 
write. 

These cards are then forwarded to 
the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago for possible follow-up. This is 
where the pay-off can come. This is 
where dividends can be harvested for 
the local church, if the cards are fol- 
lowed up. The door has been opened. 
It’s up to the local church then. 

In Indianapolis The Methodist 
Church did a program entitled, Let’s 
Go to Sunday School. A 15-minute 
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weekly show on prime children’s view- 
ing time, the program centered around 
a church school class. Children could 
become members of the special TV 
Sunday School Club if they promised 
to attend church school every week. 
Within 10 weeks, 2,600 children 
had promised to attend. Average 
church school attendance in Methodist 
(and other) Sunday schools rose as 
high as 20 per cent as teachers and 
churches got behind the program. 
Where the local church did something 
about it, attendance increased. 
In a special contest to see which 


child could bring the most visitors to 
church school with him on a given 
Sunday, the winning child took 26 
youngsters—a new church-school class! 

Religious television programs can 
work for your church—if your church 
will work with the program. 

A completely new experience in reli- 
gious television begins this fall. It 
comes on the heels of two successful 
Methodist-produced series, The Way 
and The Pastor. The 13 half-hour 
programs of The Way have been tele- 
vised 3,744 times. The Pastor, 26 15- 
minute filmed programs, has been tele- 
vised 7,020 times. Both series are still 
being run bv several stations. 

The cost of production, distribution, 
and promotion to Methodists has been 
$428,000. The value of the time given 
by television stations is $1,750,000. 
The programs have reached a cumula- 
tive audience of 350,000,000. But most 
Methodists haven’t seen them. Pro- 
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A publicity and promotion committee works to build an audience for a TV program. 


grams haven’t been adequately pro- 
moted in local churches. 


Show Has Local Tie-in 


The new series, entitled Talk Back, 
capitalizes on the experience of the 
first two productions and adds two 
elements: local people on a nationally- 
produced program, and a “two-way 
communication” approach which will 
involve the audience in thinking about 
basic problems and needs of life. (See 
the May Mernopist Story, page 27.) 

Talk Back, more than any previous 
religious program, can be an extension 






in the ministry of your church—or it 
can go by scarcely noticed. Special 
production committees have been 
formed in each viewing area. 

In most cases they will center around 
a council of churches or ministerial 
association. Your church will be 
notified of the time and channel for 
Talk Back telecasts. 

Suggestions will be made by your 
local committee. Materials will be avail- 
able for use in your church. Whether 
Talk Back makes an impact on your 
church is strictly up to you. It can open 
new doors to new people. It can open 
the doors of understanding of your 
own members. 

Building a Talk Back audience in 
your congregation is your first big job. 

The audience-building job should 
be assigned to your public relations 
committee or to a specially created com- 
mittee. Plans should be laid so they 
may be executed as soon as you know 


the telecast time. You may have several 
weeks after the announcement or only 
a few days. 

Announce the new series in your 
church paper, Sunday morning bul- 
letin, and at each group meeting. Each 
Sunday use a brief description of the 
next program in the bulletin. Send the 
prepared leaflets announcing the series 
to your congregation. 

Organize a telephone committee to 
work each week on the day of the pro- 
gram. Best results are obtained when 
the viewer is reminded of the program 
the same day—the closer to program 
time, the better. 

Let your congregation know what 
local people will be on each program. 
Everyone likes to see his friends or 
someone he knows from the commu- 
nity on television. 

Let your MYF build a Talk Back 
display for a prominent place in the 
church. A poster contest in the church 
school can engender interest in the en- 
tire family. Talk Back is for the whole 
family as members face problems of 
everyday living. 


Best Promotion Is Use 


After the series has started, the best 
promotion is “use.” This should be 
planned before the programs are tele- 
cast. Use Talk Back in your church 
school, WSCS, Methodist Men, MYF, 
and other groups. People are interested 
in what everyone is talking about. 

Help them talk about Talk Back by 
creating situations in which they can 
“talk back.” The value to your church 
will come through discussion of the 
programs. 

Have the pastor refer to Talk Back 
in his sermons, where appropriate. The 
drama, TV discussion, and church dis- 
cussion will each furnish good illustra- 
tions. 

Television is worthless without an 
audience. Create an audience in your 
church by promotion and use. Create 
discussion groups. You'll find that Talk 
Back will help your people stay in good 
spiritual condition through discussion, 
earnest thought and prayer about real, 
everyday problems. 

And your church will reach new 
people. 


Mr. Price is director of public relations 
for the Rock River Conference. While di- 
rector of public relations for the Indiana 
Area, he helped produce some religious 
television programs and taught a class in 
television at DePauw University. 
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Commission on Education 
On Sunday, Oct. 5, Christian Educa- 


tion Week comes to a close. The observ- 
ance of this week began on Sept. 28. 

Perhaps you will be observing church 
school Rally Day on Oct. 5, if you did 
not at the beginning of Christian Educa- 
tion Week. It will be very important for 
your commission to evaluate your Chris- 
tian Education Week experiences and 
also church school Rally Day. 

Oct. 5 is also World-wide Communion 
Sunday. The world-wide fellowship of 
Christians and the need for effective 
Christian education throughout the world 
can be emphasized in all classes. Urge 
church-school members to attend your 
church worship service and take com- 
munion. 

This month’s World Service Sunday, 
Oct. 26, calls our attention to national 
missions. Are you using World Service 
leaflets in your church school and 
church? Discuss this with your pastor. 
Order free World Service leaflets from 
the Commission on Promotion and Culkti- 
vation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Use the leaflets, Ideas to Help You 
Observe World Service Sunday in Your 
Church School (8332-B) and World 
Service in the Church School (8352-B), 
free from Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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United Nations Day is Oct. 24. Have 
members of your church school had an 
opportunity to study about the United 
Nations? October would be a good month 
to introduce such a study. 

The person or committee concerned 
with the observance of special days might 
make a study of Forecast (available free 
from the Methodist Publishing House) 
and call attention to any materials on the 
United Nations in our Methodist cur- 
riculum. 

Perhaps a list could be mimeographed 
and given to your teachers noting re- 
sources. 

This fall emphasis is being given to 
Bible study. Bible study is stressed all 
through our Methodist materials all the 
time. This fall additional helps are being 
included in our periodicals. Refer to 
Forecast for information about these re- 
sources. The August issue of The Church 
School gave ideas for a fall workers’ con- 
ference on the Bible emphasis. 


Family Life 

Include in your meeting a discus- 
sion of how your church can help your 
families observe Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas as Christian holidays. Again the 
curriculum materials will help you de- 
velop a Christian understanding of these 
seasons. 


Your families will be thankful for the 


PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
SECTION 


careful consideration and guidance given 
them by your commission. Make care- 
ful plans to take full advantage of the 
December issue of The Christian Home 
magazine, which stresses a Christian ob- 
servance of Christmas in the family. 

A new quarter begins with the first 
Sunday in October. Parents need to be 
helped to know the unit of study that 
will be included this quarter. Parents’ 
meetings will be helpful. Interpretation 
of the units can be given them by the 
teachers. Parents can ask questions. They 
can be helped to see the important part 
they need to take. 

Stress the use of Methodist materials. 
Use the pamphlet, 10 Reasons Why 
(104-E) free from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. Refer to 
the “Home and Church” section of 
The Christian Home in each issue. 


Help for the Commission 


Do you need help in understanding 
your job as chairman of the commission 
on education? Do others on your church- 
school staff need help in understanding 
their jobs? Order the General Officers’ 
Job Analysis Set (8347-C), 25¢ each 
from the Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

If you have a special problem in guid- 
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ing your commission, write to the Rev. 
Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr., Department 
of General Church School Work, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

We will try to give guidance to help 
you with these problems in this section 
of Tue Metnoptst Story and in “Your 
Commission on Education,” which ap- 
pears in each issue of The Church School 
magazine. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Worship 


Churches wanting to organize a com- 
mission on worship will find help in a 
guide offered by the general commission. 
(See Tue Meruopist Srory, June, 
1958, page 19.) 

The Commission on Worship of The 
Methodist Church costs 10¢ each, dozen 
for 50¢. Order from the address below. 

The chairman of the commission on 
worship is now entitled to receive THE 
Metnopist Story. The subscription is 
paid for by the general church if his 
name and address are officially reported. 
Ask your pastor to use the blank on page 
36 of the September issue if your chair- 
man has not yet been reported. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, III. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


October until March is one of the 
great periods in Methodism’s Quadren- 
nial Emphasis on the Local Church. 
During these months the special emphasis 
will be on expansion. 

The commission will want to plan and 
work to see that the church expands in 
the following ways: 

e Becoming an evangelistic church. 

e Winning persons of all ages for Christ. 
e Making every member a witnessing 
Christian. 

e Winning decisions for Christ at regular 
services. 

© Developing lay visitation and personal 
evangelism skills. 

e Training church-school teachers to be 
evangelists. 
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e@ Training persons for church member- 
ship and Christian living. 

e Assimilating new members in the life 
of the church. 

e Establishing individuals and families 
in Bible reading, prayer, and devotional 
life. 

e Winning whole families for Christ 
and making homes truly Christian. 

e Using radio, the press, visual aids, 
literature, and all available means of com- 
munication for Christ and the church. 

e Helping to establish new churches 
and church schools. 

In keeping with this, the commission 
can lay the groundwork in October for 
the church to determine its own goals 
and of its own initiative become the 
greatest force for evangelism and the 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom that its 
community has ever known. 


Bible Emphasis 


The commission can undergird Meth- 
odism’s Bible emphasis by making a 
definite three-month Bible-centered pro- 
gram for its church and community dur- 
ing October, November, and December. 

As a part of this program it can do 
the following: 

e Distribute Scriptures to the un- 
churched. 

e Encourage the reading of the Bible by 
individuals and families in the homes. 
(Many churches do this in connection 
with the promotion of The Upper 
Room.) 

e Hold Bible-centered meetings in which 
the Bible is read, presented in its at- 
tractiveness, and progressively introduced 
to the hearts and lives of the people. 

It would be well for this to be a 
special Sunday night or weeknight fea- 
ture during these months. 

e Organize and direct Bible study groups 
to meet at the church and in members’ 
homes. 

e@ Use Bible messages in bulletins, on 
bulletin boards, and elsewhere. 

e Provide the best books of Bible helps, 
both in its church library for loan and 
on the literature table for sale. 


The Protestant Emphasis 


Oct. 31 is the anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s tacking the 95 theses on the 
cathedral door. The previous Sunday 
COct. 26) or the following one (Nov. 2) 
would be an excellent time for special 
emphasis on the great Protestant doc- 
trines. Stress such points as “The just 
shall live by faith,” the priesthood of be- 





Literature order coupons for edu- 
cation and evangelism are found on 
page 26. 

















lievers, and the adequacy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The commission can co-operate with 
the pastor in this. 

The Tidings Department of Evange- 
listic Literature has several items dealing 
with the Protestant Reformation. They 
can be made available at the church or 
distributed to homes. 


Church Loyalty Mouth 
As a follow-up to World-wide Com- 


munion Sunday (Oct. 5), commissions 
of membership and evangelism in many 
churches have named October as Church 
Loyalty Month. In keeping with this 
emphasis, churches would do well to 
have attendance registration at all Sun- 
day services in October. 

Visitors to the services and newcomers 
should be followed up. Constituents 
should be visited and challenged for 
commitment to Christ and the church. 
All non-resident Methodists in the com- 
munity should be visited with regard 
to membership in the local church. 

Of particular help in this area is the 
new leaflet, How to Have a World-wide 
Communion Crusade, available from 
Tidings. 


Convocation on Evangelism 


The National Convocation on Local 
Church Evangelism in Washington, 
D.C., proved successful. It will be of 
untold benefit if convocations on local 
church evangelism can be held on an- 
nual conference and district bases in 
November or December. 

Of special importance will be a convo- 
cation on evangelism in each local church 
in January. To this end a 16-page book- 
let, The Local Church Has a Job to Do, 
has been mailed to every pastor by the 
board. Commission chairmen may re- 
ceive a free copy by writing the Gen- 
eral Board of Evangelism. 

Every pastor and commission chairman 
will also want to get the 176-page book 
entitled Forward in Evangelism in Your 
Local Church. It is available from the 
General Board of Evangelism (Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials) for $1 a copy, 
or six copies for $5. 

Also helpful will be the volume, Good 
News ($1), containing the major mes- 
sages of the National Convocation on 
Evangelism. Use order coupon on page 
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Check List for Evangelism 


Here is a check list for every pastor 
and chairman of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism to see if he has 
equipped himself and his commission 
with the most valuable and indispensable 
materials on evangelism. 
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All of these are available from Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

e Targets in Evangelism for the Local 
Church. 32 pages. 15¢ each; 10 for $1. 
@ Manual for the Local Church Com- 
mission on Membership and Evangelism. 
80 pages. 35¢ each. 4 for $f. 

© Some Essential Methodist Beliefs Cleaf- 
let). 100 for $4. 

e What Every Methodist Can Do Cleaf- 
let). 100 for $2. 

© Spiritual Renewal for Methodism, by 
Emerick. Single copies, 50¢; 12 or more, 
35¢ each. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (Discipline 
§ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and 
economic relations. Leaders will find ma- 
terials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


At the October meeting a good be- 
ginning question would be: “What 
publications, in addition to THe Metu- 
opist Story, are we taking?” 

The Srory gives help at the point of 
know-how, but something more is needed 
in the area of interpretation of issues. A 
peace program without content is like a 
pumpkin shell! 

Several subscriptions should be entered 
to the following valuable publications: 

@ The Methodist Peace Courier, $1 a 
year, Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. This contains up-to- 
the-minute interpretation of issues before 
the nations. 

©’ The Washington Newsletter, Friends 
Committee, 104 C St. NE, Washington 
2, D.C., $3 a year. This contains care- 
fully written analyses of legislation before 
Congress. 

© The United Nations Review, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y., $4.50 a year. This 
attractive and official publication gives 
information about actions and programs 
of the United Nations. 

At the October meeting it would be 
wise for the chairman to give to each 
person present a copy of Who Is My 
Neighbor? 

This is a new handbook for all mem- 
bers of the commission on Christian 
social relations, published by the Boards 
of Temperance, World Peace, and Social 
and Economic Relations. 

Copies may be ordered from the Serv- 
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ice Department, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. for 25¢ a copy. 


What to Talk About 


You will want to talk about United 
Nations Day and Week. Does your com- 
munity usually have an observance? Does 
the mayor issue a proclamation? If he 
doesn’t, you should ask him to do so. 
Could not your church join hands with 
other churches in your town, through the 
ministerial association or United Church 
Women, to have a public meeting on 
Oct. 24? At this time a motion picture 
or speaker could deal with some aspect 
of the United Nations. 

Does your community have a The- 
Trick-is-to-Treat-for-UNICEF program at 
Halloween? This is a popular strategy 
by which children are inspired to help 
other children in the world. Adults are 
informed and UNICEF has more money 
for its work of mercy. 

If you want a packet of material on 
this program, immediately send a dollar 
to UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y. If 
you want a leaflet on the work of 
UNICEF send 5¢ to the Board of World 
Peace. 

On page 9 in this month’s Meruop1st 
Story you will find some suggestions 
for observing World Order Sunday on 
Nov. 9. The planning for this will need 
to be done at the October meeting of 
your commission. 

The National Council of Churches has 
issued an attractive four-page leaflet for 
distribution on that day: Christians Are 
Concerned for Human Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities. Order from Board of World 
Peace, 5¢ for a single copy; 100 for $3. 


November Elections 


October is the warmest month of the 
year, politically speaking. In early No- 
vember we clect all members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third 
of the senators! You, a voter, have the 
opportunity to continue certain policies 
by voting for the incumbent, or to 
establish new policies by voting for a 
new candidate. 

Are all eligible members of your 
church registered voters? Do they have 
materials which will help them to vote 
intelligently and conscientiously? In Tue 
Mernopist Story for July and August 
material was cited which would help 
churchmen in the exercise of their 
citizenship. 

The League of Women Voters will 
have reliable material concerning local 
candidates. Several denominations pub- 
lish a voting record of congressmen. 

In order to help you compare the votes 
of your representative or senator with 
the positions of The Methodise Church, 
the Board of World Peace offers for $1 





five copies of the voting record, five 
copies of the General Conference state- 
ment on war and peace, and five copies 
of the pronouncements of the Board of 
World Peace itself. 

There may be in your county or dis- 
trict candidates who as churchmen are 
conspicuous for their ability and integrity. 
They are running for office not for 
pleasure or profit but out of a sense of 
duty to God and country. They deserve 
your financial and moral support. 


Reporting to the Official Board 


Does your commission regularly report 
to the official board? At every meeting 
of the board your chairman or someone 
appointed by him should use his five 
minutes or more to speak about some 
peace program in the church or com- 
munity, interpret a current issue, or dis- 
tribute a significant piece of literature. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


It’s time to start thinking about Com- 
mitment Day, Dec. 7. This church- 
wide observance is set by General Con- 
ference. You can help the pastor and the 
commission on Christian social relations 
make plans. 

Packets of materials will be mailed this 
month to all ministers and chairmen of 
local church commissions on Christian 
social relations. 

You may also receive a free copy by 
writing to the General Board of Temper- 
ance. (See advertisement on page 29.) 

The November issue of THe Mern- 
opist Srory will carry suggestions and 
full details for planning the Commitment 
Day observance. Included will be specific 
information regarding the unique new 
Commitment Check List. 

This year the Board of Temperance 
is suggesting that church members do 
more than pledge to abstain from drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages. The check list 
will provide additional opportunities for 
witnessing and action. 

Many local church temperance com- 
mittees have sponsored highway bill- 
boards to tell the temperance story. Often 
men’s clubs and youth groups co-operate. 
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YOUR 
CHURCH 


If your church is interested, here are 
some suggestions. 
e Highway billboard signs are available 
in two types—printed sheets and painted- 
on designs. 
e In both cases the board must be ob- 
tained first. Space can be had by leasing 
a board from an outdoor advertising com- 
pany or by erecting your own board on 
property leased in private. 
e If you obtain the space in private, you 
must erect the board in accordance with 
the local building codes, maintaining the 
area around the board and furnish light- 
ing facilities if it is desired. 
e If you lease the board from an out- 
door advertising company, the rental cost 
includes maintaining the board, pasting 
on the sheet or painting the board and 
cost of electricity if the board is illumi- 
nated. 
e In each case you must furnish the 
printed sheet or the design to be painted 
on the board. 
e When leasing from a commercial 
company costs vary with the market. 
For example, for one board in Waldorf, 
Md., rental is $22.50 a month. In At- 
lanta, Ga., you must rent a minimum of 
11 boards and the cost would be $514.25 
a month. In addition you must furnish 
the printed sheet. 
e For a commercially painted board, 
costs also vary, although often less ex- 
pensive. Usually you have to contract 
for a year. Costs are from $75 to $400 
a month. This includes rental and paint- 
ing the sign three times a year. 
As you contemplate the design, keep 
these points in mind: 
e The idea should be positive. Lean 
heavily on points of agreement, for ex- 
ample, drinking and driving or alcohol- 
ism. 
e If possible, the design should be done 
by a professional artist. Bad art will 
suggest incompetence. 
e Try to change the design regularly. 
National Foundation for Highway 
Safety, Inc., 287 W. Rock Ave., New 
Haven, Conn., offers a “painted-on” bill- 
board prepared by a commercial com- 
pany. They help with the rental. 





Use coupons on page 30 to order 
literature for work in temperance 
and world peace. 
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National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill., provides posters for commercial- 
ly leased boards. Cost: $9.75 plus 
postage. 

Signs for Temperance, Box 1323, 
Dallas 21, Tex., sells billboards in size 
4 feet by 8 feet at $30 each. Poster 
sheets are produced bi-monthly and sell 
for $3 each. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Missions 


It is vital that the commission on 
missions meet regularly at a time when 
all the members can be present, and 
often enough during the year to plan and 
work out a program. The following sug- 
gestions may help: 

How often? At least monthly, Sep- 
tember through May, with perhaps an 
orientation and planning meeting in the 
late summer. 

When? The answer depends upon 
your church and community. The impor- 
tant thing is to hold the meeting at a time 
when the largest number can be present. 

Should the commission on missions 
meet at the same time as the other com- 
missions? Probably not. Simultaneous 
meetings will automatically keep out 
some persons, such as the pastor and 
charge lay leader. 

One person that is often neglected in 
the plans for meetings is the representa- 
tive from the MYF. It is important from 
the standpoint of missionary education 
and leadership development for this 
young person to be a working member 
of the commission. 

Sometimes one young person is shy 
about attending an adult meeting. If this 
is the case in your church, why not in- 
vite the MYF to have two representatives 
on the commission? 

The Agenda. The following might be 
the agenda for a meeting of the commis- 
sion on missions: 
© Call to order. (Begin the meeting on 
time.) 
© Prayer, brief worship. (Ask someone 
at each meeting to be prepared for the 
next. ) 

e Brief report on current issue of World 
Outlook. (Ask someone at each meeting 
to be prepared for the next.) 
@ Secretary’s report. 
e@ Unfinished business. 
Report on plans for School of Missions. 
Complete arrangements for School of 
Missions. 
¢ New business. 

Initiate study of church’s giving to 

benevolences. 

Co-operation with church school in 

the January emphasis on missions. 





Plans for more effective distribution 
of literature. 

New proposal for Advance Special. 

e Summarize and prepare report and 

recommendations for official board. (Use 

and supplement if necessary the official 

report blanks Q.C. 58 from branches of 

the Methodist Publishing House.) 

e@ Remarks by pastor. 

e Adjournment. 

e Benediction. 

A church-wide school of missions each 
year is one of the most significant efforts 
that a local church can make in the 
interest of missionary education for the 
whole congregation. But it is a large 
undertaking and will be successful only if 
thoughtful and skillful planning has been 
invested in it. 


Help for Planning Your School 


The following will help guide the 

commission as it plans. 
@ Remember that a church-wide school 
of missions is sponsored by the commis- 
sion on missions in co-operation with the 
commission on education and _ the 
Woman's Society of Christian Service. 

It is expected that the commission on 
missions will take the initiative in pro- 
posing dates, setting up committees and 
in other ways inaugurating the idea of 
the school. 

e Set the dates for the school early in 
the year. Present them to the official 
board for endorsement and clearance 
from competing activities. 

@ Spread responsibilities among as many 
groups as is reasonably possible. 

Adult classes in the church school, 

Methodist Men, WSCS, and the MYF 
should have some responsibility in con- 
nection with the school. 
e Use creative and novel methods for 
conveying ideas. The interdenomina- 
tional study themes this year will be 
“The Middle East” and “North American 
Neighbors.” The Methodist study theme 
is “Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Instead of calling this a school of mis- 
sions, you may wish to use a different 
name such as “North American Journeys” 
or “A Cruise to the Middle East.” 
Decorate rooms, plan promotion and 
build programs around the name. 

e Plan the school so that there will be 
study groups for children, youths and 
adults. 

e Members of the WSCS may take their 
mission study in the.church-wide school 
of missions and receive credit for it. But 
the school must be set up in such a way 
that WSCS standards can be met. The 
commission should plan accordingly. 

e Use a variety of resources in the 
school. Use motion pictures, filmstrips, 
visitors from areas being studied, people 
from the local community who have 
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visited places being studied, maps, 
pamphlets and drama. 
e The school can be held in any church. 
Some of the more successful schools of 
missions have been held in smaller 
churches. Churches of 50 members or 
less sometimes find it helpful to join 
with two or three other churches for a 
school. 

e Successful schools of missions have 
been held following almost every con- 
ceivable schedule, but one of the most 
popular is the Sunday evening family 
fellowship. 

Begin with a pot-luck supper, have a 

brief worship service, follow with an 
hour’s study with groups for children, 
youths and adults, and conclude with a 
brief “all-together” period. There are 
many variations of this pattern. 
e It may give point to your school of 
missions to focus on one or two projects 
in countries being studied. At the close of 
the school, you may have an appropriate 
worship service with a sacrificial offering 
to be given to these projects. 

A manual with additional suggestions 
is available to members of the commission 
on missions who may be planning a 
school. For this manual and other in- 
formation on schools, write the Rev. 
Richard G. Belcher, Department of the 
Local Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


If the timetable suggested in the 
September issue has been followed, the 
emphasis in your church during Septem- 
ber was a study of the stewardship of 
time and ability. 

October seems a likely month for the 
follow-up training program of volunteer 
workers throughout the church, for initia- 
tion of whatever projects can be started 
at this time as a new challenge and for 
revitalization of existing projects. 

Various organizations within the 
church will have had an opportunity to 
examine the reports of those volunteering 
for services relative to their programs. 
They will then desire to institute train- 
ing for efficient performance of these 
services. Such training should be care- 
fully planned and should receive full 
recognition and co-operation of the 
church officials. 

The study course for church-school 
teachers should be under the direction of 
the director of stewardship with the pas- 
tor assuming principal leadership. Proper 
instruction about stewardship, with a 
further consideration of the theological 
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and biblical background which was given 
by the pastor in his sermons in Sep- 
tember, is a must for this training. 

Much emphasis of stewardship can be 
found in the lesson materials but what 
or how much of it is taught depends 
upon teacher attitude and knowledge of 
it. 

It is recommended that the study 
course for all church-school teachers be 
conducted for a period of a month with 
at least one evening each week set aside 
for this purpose. A longer period would 
be well justified when possible. 

The teachers should be challenged by 
this study course to be good stewards 
themselves. A stewardship commitment 
need not be made a requirement of 
teachers but it is hoped that the inspira- 
tion and information obtained from this 
study course will lead many to voluntary 
commitment. 

A fitting climax to the course might 
be a carefully planned worship service 
in the chapel or sanctuary, where, in the 
light of altar candles, each person could 
make his dedication as he might desire. 

Materials for conducting the study 
course for church-school teachers should 
include the following: 

e Church-school lesson materials con- 
taining stewardship emphases. 

e The Stewardship Packet, No. 241, 
from the Board of Lay Activities. $1. 

e Supplementary materials, such as 
Stewardship Facts and books which can 
be purchased from the Board of Lay 
Activities or the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

e Undated units can be used as text- 
books and are especially good for use in 
teaching stewardship to youths or adults. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


The Golden Cross program of our 
church, sponsored by the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, is an annual confer- 
ence project. But every local church has 
a responsibility in such a program, for it 
is the local church member who will 
someday benefit by Golden Cross funds. 
(See page 00.) 

These funds are distributed as the an- 
nual conference directs, through its 
Conference Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, often under the supervision of 
the Golden Cross chairman. These funds 
provide assistance for the needy, sick, 
aging, and children. 

Through scholarships, aid is given to 
student nurses, medical students, social 
work personnel and others. It is the local 


church member who is affected by this 


service; likewise the local church can do 
much to stimulate growth of the program. 


What Can Churches Do? 


Every church can join in Golden Cross 
giving. A Golden Cross director can do 
much to stimulate interest; but this per- 
son must have deep human sympathy, 
enthusiasm and leadership. Follow your 
own annual conference’s plan in observ- 
ing the enrollment date and remittance 
of funds. 

Publicity for the Golden Cross event 
is important, so arrange this well in ad- 
vance. 

Plan early with administrators of your 
Methodist hospitals and homes for their 
personnel to take part in Sunday services. 

Suggest a sermon on some phase of 
the Great Physician’s command to heal 
and care. 

Present Golden Cross membership 
cards. Strive to make every church mem- 
ber feel a part of this giving. 

There is no better way to appreciate 
the services rendered by Golden Cross 
than to see, firsthand, what your Method- 
ist hospital or home is doing in this 
connection. Visit your Methodist institu- 
tion; know its purpose. 


Other Support of Golden Cross 


The committee can implement the 
cause by encouraging memorial gifts, 
made in honor or in memory of some 
loved ones. This is a “living” gift, for 
it serves someone in need. 

Endowments may be made also with 
specific direction as to how they will be 
used for Golden Cross activities. Some 
church members have also placed in their 
wills provision for Golden Cross. 

For Golden Cross material or sugges- 
tions, contact the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes at the address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Good Literature Committee 


Abingdon Press will publish seven new 
books and a new series of Apex paper 
backs in October. They are: 

Proofs of His Presence by Grace Noll 
Crowell, 20 meditations and 15 poems 
on the Christian hope rising from the 
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post-Resurrection appearances of Christ; 
The Transformation of the Twelve by 
Gaston Foote, a book of intimate char- 
acter studies of the original 12 disciples 
and of Paul, an apostle later called to 
walk in the same chosen company; Power 
in Preaching by W. E. Sangster, a book 
of encouragement, inspiration and prac- 
tical guidance for ministers. 

Preschool Party Parade by Bernice 
Hogan, a practical guide to 24 successful 
preschool parties; New Prayers for a 
Woman's Day by Josephine Robertson, 
lifts problems of women to God in 
prayer; A Prayer Companion by Hazel 
T. Wilson, an anthology of 128 prayers; 
Devotional Programs for the Changing 
Season by Ruth C. Ikerman; and The 
Christian Teacher by Perry Le Fevre, an 
analysis of the role of the Christian 
teacher. 

Apex paper-bound books are printed 
in the same readable type as the most 
expensive cloth editions, complete and 
unabridged. Yet at low cost, these addi- 
tions to the Apex series offer the best 
in current writing and current thinking. 

The new list includes The World’s 
Religions, Revised Edition 2, by Charles 
S. Braden; John Calvin by Georgia Hark- 
ness; Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette 
by Nolan B. Harmon; How to Think 
Creatively by Eliot D. Hutchinson; 
Macartney’s Illustrations by Clarence E. 
Macartney; and Why We Act that Way 
by John Homer Miller. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory.) 


Television, Radio and Films 


Talk Back, the new “two-way com- 
munication” TV series, will make its 
debut this month. 

The series is a contribution from the 
Methodist Television Ministry to Protes- 
tant programing. Programs will be pre- 
sented for public service broadcasting by 
the National Council of Churches. 

If Talk Back is scheduled to begin in 
your community, plans for its production, 
promotion, and use should be under way. 
(See Tue Metuopist Story, Septem- 
ber, 1958, page 36.) 

The more people who know about 
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Talk Back, the more viewers for the 
series. Tell everyone about Talk Back! 

Special offerings within the local 
churches designated for the Methodist 
Television Ministry have been approved 
by many annual conferences. A good 
time for such an offering to be made is 
when Talk Back is playing on the station 
in your viewing area. World Service 
Special credit will be given. 


The Protestant Hour 


The Methodist series of The Protes- 
tant Hour radio program will begin Nov. 
9 and will continue through Jan. 11. 
The Rev. J. Wallace Hamilton, author 
and pastor of the well-known “drive-in” 
Pasadena Community Church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., will be the speaker. 

The Protestant Hour, a 52-week series 
of 30-minute radio programs, may be 
carried now by a station in your area. 
Check with your local newspaper's pro- 
gram schedule. 

If the program is not on a station in 
your listening area, you can help to place 
the series. Telephone the station program 
director Cor public service director) and 
ask him to listen to an audition tape. 
Requests for audition tapes should be 
sent to the Rev. William A. Meadows, 
TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock St., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 

Keep in touch with the station to see 
if they plan to use the program. If they 
do, contact Mr. Meadows’ office, giving 
starting date, so shipping arrangements 
for tapes can be made. 


To You: The Sponsor 


A new 16 mm film, A Methodist Tele- 
vision Ministry Report to You: The 
Sponsor, is available for showing in your 
church. You may get this film from your 
conference TRAFCO chairman. To You: 
The Sponsor will help you to interpret 
the Methodist Television Ministry to 
your official board and congregation. 


TV Ministry Fund 


At least $1,000,000 is needed an- 
nually to develop an effective TV min- 
istry program that will measure up to 
the evangelistic and educational oppor- 
tunities provided by television. An 
average of only 10¢ per Methodist mem- 
ber would make this possible. 

Last year, a fifth of that amount, 2¢ 
per Methodist member, was received for 
the Methodist Television Ministry. This 
shows an increase over the previous year. 
During 1957-58, Methodists gave $198,- 
670 to the TV Ministry Fund—an in- 
crease of 39.28 per cent over 1956-57. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


October is a good time to start think- 
ing about item five in the list of duties 
of the committee on Christian vocations 
in the local church. We are told that 
“The committee shall report annually to 
the first quarterly conference and to the 
Annual Conference Commission on 
Christian Vocations.” 

Why should this report be made to 
the first quarterly conference? For a 
number of reasons. It is extremely im- 
portant that the whole area of responsi- 
bility of this committee become a part 
of the concern of the total church. 

The majority of the members of many, 
if not most, local churches have not yet 
understood and accepted the doctrine of 
Christian vocation. And, they neither 
know of the desperate shortage of 
workers in the church vocations nor are 
they concerned about it if they know it. 

Christian people rally to the challenge 
of new insight, and the presentation of 
need when it is shown to them. 

Besides the need to inform the official 
members of the church and to inspire 
them to rally to the need, a report is 
proper because this is a part of the pro- 
gram of the church. Helpful suggestions 
may come to the committee as the quar- 
terly conference discusses the report. 

What should the report include? It 
should contain an analysis of the problem, 
a review of the past activities and a 
summary of plans for the future. 

How should the report be presented 
so it will strike fire? In addition to the 
mere recital of the facts there are dra- 
matic ways of bringing the whole area 
to life. As a demonstration of how the 
doctrine of Christian vocation works in 
a person’s life, have a person in one of 
the so-called secular vocations testify to 
how he finds it possible to practice his 
Christianity while on the job. 

Awaken the enthusiasm of the group 
to the significance of church vocations by 
reviewing the life of some person from 
your local church who has been serving 
in such a vocation through the years. 
Show them the spirit and dedication of 
the young people who today are choosing 
church vocations by asking a young per- 
son who has made such a choice to tell 
why he has done it. 

Besides reporting to your own first 
quarterly conference it will be helpful to 
your Annual Conference Commission on 
Christian Vocations if you will write 
them about your activities. 

Your pastor will be able to tell you 
the name and address of the chairman or 
secretary of the conference commission. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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There’s progress to report 
in our four-year program to win 
men for Christ in the four... 


CONGO 


Africans of the 
Lomela_ country, 
Congo, are turning 
to Christ. 


LANDS OF DECISION 


by Roy S. Smyres 


Back in 1956 four countries of un- 
usual opportunity for the Christian wit- 
ness were recognized. They became the 
“Lands of Decision” for the new quad- 
rennium, 1956-60. 

These four are the Belgian Congo, 
Bolivia, Korea and Sarawak. 

Now that a little more than half of 
the quadrennium has passed, it seems 
appropriate to give a report of what is 
happening. 


An Over-all Glance 

First, a look at increases in mission- 
ary personnel and in gifts. 

For the four lands, there are now 41 
more missionaries from America than 
there were two years ago. There are 7 
more in Central Congo, 2 in the South- 
ern Congo, 9 in Bolivia, 10 in Korea, and 
13 in Sarawak. 

The annual income available for these 
four lands has increased by approxi- 
mately $175,000 a year. While this is 
but a fraction of the total needed to 
meet the opportunities, it does represent 
a genuine interest. 

Impressive total increases in church 
membership on the fields have also oc- 
curred, although no accurate statistics 
are available. 

In Bolivia we do not expect any spec- 
tacular membership increases for some 
time to come, but we are happy that the 
Evangelical movement is getting a bet- 
ter toehold. On the other hand, very 
sizable increases have taken place in 
Sarawak and Korea. In some parts of 
the Congo our success has resulted in 
our embarrassment. 

Let us now turn to each of the lands. 


The Belgian Congo 


The Lands of Decision program in 
the Congo has three thrusts: rural evan- 
gelism, urban evangelism, and training 
African leadership. 

In all of the very large area for which 
the Methodists are responsible, rural 
evangelism is showing encouraging prog- 
ress. In the Lodja and Lomela districts of 
the Central Congo there is a genuine 
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BOLIVIA 


Aymara’ Indians 
leaving El Reden- 
tor Church, La 
Paz, Bolivia. 


Korean lay evange- 
list tells Bible story 
by flannelgraph. 


At new Sarawak 
hospital, Dr. 
Brewster examines 
a patient. 


' 


Roy S. Smyres and J, H. Moore 


“people’s movement”—a great ingather- 
ing of large groups of people responding 
to the call not only of missionaries but 
of able African evangelists. (See Tue 
Mertnopist Story, February, p. 11.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Burleigh Law have just 
gone to Lomela to start the building pro- 
gram. This center will be developed as 
the central point from which evangelistic 
and supervisory work can be carried on 
throughout a very large and ripe region. 
Thousands of Africans are flocking to 
the urban centers and encouraged by the 
government, are settling in them _per- 
manently. Aided by the government, 


many are now in what we would con- 
sider modest homes, but which are a 
vast improvement over the village mud 
huts. Some of the mission plans are now 
coming to fruition. 

At Kindu, in the Central Congo, we 
have already four permanent churches, 
homes for African staff, and three small 
residences being used for missionary per- 
sonnel. Temporary buildings have been 
provided for school work. A social cen- 
ter program has been started. 

At Kolwezi, in the Southern Congo 
near Jadotville, we have four strong 
churches and many preaching places. At 
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Elisabethville, where 20 years ago we 
had only one church, there are now 
seven. 

In training African leadership, two 
new developments are noted. 

The first is the progress of the inter- 
denominational secondary school at Ka- 
tubue. When this school was started a 
few years ago, so eager were the Africans 
for its establishment that with their own 
hands they threw up a number of tem- 
porary school buildings. Now we are 
building permanent buildings. 

There are more than 200 students, 
and the top enrollment is expected to 
be 280. 

For theological education, a depart- 
ment has been established at Springer 
Institute, Mulungwishi. 

At mid-quadrennium, the greatest 
problem in this Land of Decision has 
to do with finding sufficient personnel, 
both missionary and African, and in 
finding greatly-increased sums of monev 
to take advantage of outstanding oppor- 
tunities. 


Bolivia 

Bolivia is a land of picturesque people 
and breath-taking scenery, mostly in 
very high altitudes. 

The educational work carried on by 
the Methodists over a long period of 
years has shown remarkable results. One 
in eight persons in the Bolivian equiva- 
lent of Who’s Who is a graduate of one 
of our schools. The president of Bolivia 
is among the number. 

The majority of the people of Bolivia 
are Indians, whose history is one of op- 
pression and despair. But now there are 
clear signs of their entering a new stage 
of dignity. It appears that the long and 
patient teaching of Evangelical Christian- 
ity in our schools is beginning to bear 
fruit in social and political life. 

In the past two years, pastoral charges 
have increased from 8 to 12, and minis- 
ters from 18 to 26. 

Mention has been made of the high- 
lands of Bolivia, but there are also low- 
lands: rich agricultural sections recently 
opened up. Multitudes of people are 
flocking to this area, not only from 
Bolivia, but from as far away as Okinawa. 

The outstanding development during 
the two years of the quadrennium has 
been in this region, in the two new 
centers of Santa Cruz and Montero. 

In Santa Cruz work is being started 
in two sections and a new missionary 
family has just begun work there. In 
Montero the Boys’ Vocational School has 
been opened, something greatly needed 
in a land of few skilled workers. 

The church has made a good start 
in the ancient university center of Sucre, 
the center of the educational life of the 
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country. Here are located a girls’ hostel 
and a center for university students. We 
have purchased a good property, next 
to the Supreme Court. Plans are under 
way to start construction soon. 

In Bolivia, as in other places, the two 
most pressing problems concern person- 
nel and adequate funds—the latter es- 
pecially because of inflation. 


Korea 

Outstanding in the case of Korea has 
been the phenomenal growth of church 
membership. It has been nearly 50 per 
cent within the past four years, approxi- 
mately 20,000 in the past two years. 

The number of churches has been in- 
creased by approximately 150 within the 
past two years, and the number of dis- 
tricts within the three annual confer- 
ences from 18 to 32. 

Among the accomplishments specifi- 
cally due to the Land-of-Decision appeal 
have been the provision of additional 
funds for the reconstruction of 30 
churches and help in the support of 32 
district superintendents in pioneer evan- 
gelism in church extension. Also, support 
has been given to leadership-training in- 
stitutes in Seoul and Taejon. American 
Methodists gave hope and encourage- 
ment when the fantastic exchange situa- 
tion brought very grave problems. 

Korea, too, has its problems. One of 
these grows out of the ambition of the 
Korean Methodist Church to outstrip all 
other denominational bodies—an ambi- 
tion which does indicate vitality but 
which could lead to more rapid expan- 
sion than resources warrant. On the 
other hand, the most promising aspect of 
Methodist life today in Korea is its 
young leadership. Many of the best of 
these young leaders are former Crusade 
Scholars. During the past 10 years more 
than a hundred young Korean Methodists 
have had training in the United States 
and are now in the service of the church 
at home. 

In happier times in the past, the 
Korean Church was self-supporting in- 
sofar as its pastors were concerned. The 
inherent dignity and pride of the church 
is reflected in the fact that within the 
past two years half the churches have 
again achieved self-support to this ex- 
tent. There is encouraging development 
of new Christian institutions and evan- 
gelistic outreach into new communities. 


Sarawak 


In Sarawak the work is mainly among 
the Chinese people and the Ibans (or 
Dyaks). Among the latter there is a gen- 
uine people’s movement. 

The big problem is not that of win- 
ning new converts but of training and 
disciplining those who have been bap- 


tized. There are 900 longhouses and 
the hope is that in the foreseeable future 
there will be exhorters ranging through- 
out all of them, with some 90 ministers 
correlating the work. 

Within the past year and a half, seven 
young ministers have started training. 
The leading chief—a Christian—says of 
these young ministers in training that 
“They are the needles that we need to 
sew the cloth together.” 

A most interesting fact about the 
foreign missionary force working with 
the Ibans is its interracial and interna- 
tional character. There are three Fili- 
pinos, two Indians, six Bataks, seven 
Britishers, and eight new American mis- 
sionaries. The district superintendent is 
Chinese. 

Medical work has got under way dur- 
ing these two years. Dr. Harold N. 
Brewster, medical secretary of the Board 
of Missions, went with Mrs. Brewster on 
a leave of absence for two years to get 
this work started. 

Dr. Lik Kiu Ding and his wife, Dr. 
Lillian Ding, are doing most effective 
work there. They are soon to be joined 
by Dr. Loreto Crisologo of the Philip- 
pines, and his wife. A boat mobile clinic 
is in operation and more than 1,600 
patients were treated in less than a year. 

The school program and the agricul- 
tural program continue in a most encour- 
aging way. Plans for a major literacy 
campaign among 100,000 Dyaks are 
being put in final shape for 1959. 

Chinese leaders in the church are 
clearly committed to reach out and win 
the Chinese people who are not Chris- 
tians. The Chinese section of the church 
is having some difficulty over the fact 
that the government has taken the 
schools as grant-in-aid schools and has 
insisted that all the buildings used for 
school purposes must be turned over for 
that purpose alone. Since only 18 of the 
56 churches in the Chinese Conference 
are now housed in buildings separate 
from school compounds, they need to 
build 38 new sanctuaries within the next 
few years. 

As we have now passed the mid-quad- 
rennium period, the achievements show 
clearly that the inclusion of all four of 
the places mentioned in the Lands of 
Decision program has been justified. 
New thrusts are being made. 

At the same time one must make the 
realistic observation that in the light of 
total possibilities, opportunities are being 
met only partially. 





Mr. Sm on the staff of the Division of 
World ions, wrote this article in con- 
sultation with the division’s secretaries for 
the countries concerned and after study of 
missionaries’ reports. In addition, he has 
visited Bolivia and the Congo within the 
past nine months. 
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THREE GOOD REASONS 
for Golden Cross 


Terry, Bob and Mother Brown—not ‘cases’ 


but real people with real problems. 


Golden Cross helps thousands like them. 





by Thelma Ann Reynolds 


Terry came to the Children’s Home 
filled with a mixture of dejection, re- 
bellion and confusion. His mother 
placed him there after he had lived 
in a dozen unsupervised boarding 
homes and with four different families 
of relatives. Between times he had 
lived for short, disappointing periods 
with his mother. Try as hard as she 
would, she could not succeed in mak- 
ing a real home. 

When he came to the home, he had 
lived with so many different people, 
he could not even remember all of their 
names. He was confused about his rela- 
tionships with his own mother and 
adults in general. He had no feeling of 
security and belonging. 

His story was a familiar one. At the 
age of three, his father had left him 
and the mother, never to return. He 
looked to his mother and other adults 
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with whom he lived periodically for 
gratification of his needs for love and 
attention. His mother, herself con- 
fused, feared that she would lose 
Terry’s love to one of the families with 
which he lived. So she kept moving 
him. 

It was difficult for him to under- 
stand that he could find peace, under- 
standing and security in the church 
Children’s Home. Progress was slow, 
but with the patient counseling of the 
social worker, the daily understanding 
care of his housemother, and the 
sympathetic tutoring of his teacher, he 
is now well on the path toward con- 
fidence in himself and faith in the 
world about him. 

He now joins in cottage activities 
with the other children living there. 
Just last week he asked if he might 
say grace at dinner—one which he 








composed himself. The housemother 
sensed keen satisfaction when he said: 
“Thank you for this food, dear God, 


and for my friends at this table.” 


Terry is one of 4,442 children 
cared for in Methodist children’s 
homes last year. In addition, 
there were 900 children cared 
for in foster homes; 
and of this number, 430 were 
in adoptive homes. During one 
year alone, there were 1,418,007 
days of care given to 
these children. There are 
48 homes and child care agencies 
affiliated with the Methodist 
Board of Hospitals and homes. 


“What are we going to do about 
Mother?” Mary Jones asked _plain- 
tively of her Methodist pastor. “Now 
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that she has retired from her job, she 
has so much time on her hands—and 
she’s still in good health. But she isn’t 
happy living with John and the chil- 
dren and me. And we .. .” 

The Rev. Mr. Ashton interrupted, 
“And how do you feel about her living 
with you?” 

The story, not uncommon, was one 
of a widowed mother sharing a small 
apartment with a married son and his 
family. The differences in the genera- 
tions, plus the crowded living arrange- 
ment and inadequate income presented 
a real problem of “what to do about 
Mother.” 

Fortunately Thomas Ashton was 
well acquainted with the Methodist 
hospitals and homes program, and he 
knew that the conference Home for 
Older Persons might be the answer to 
Mother Brown’s problem. He ex- 
plained to the distraught daughter-in- 
law that the family, along with 
“mother” should visit the home and 
talk to the administrator. 

He warned, however, that they 
could not expect immediate placement 
there, for there is usually a waiting list 
in the homes. 

After visiting the home and talking 
with the administrator, the Brown 
family learned many things that were 
eye-openers. The home was modern 
and comfortable, cheerfully decorated 
and conveniently located near the cen- 
ter of activity. There were many others 
there just like “mother”: retired, yes, 
but active and happy. 

They liked the choice of living ar- 
rangements—single rooms or small 
apartments. (Administrator Smith told 
them that some of the homes even had 
separate cottages.) The dining room 
was pleasant and peeking at the menu, 
they were quick to notice that it was 
nutritious and wholesome. They were 
particularly impressed with the health 
unit, where trained nurses were on 
duty to give service to the residents 
who became sick. 

“Mother Brown” was delighted to 
meet a cousin of one of her former 
classmates back at Ivy Hall. She was 
also delighted to see the varied activi- 
ties that were going on—both among 
the men and women guests. Some were 
playing shuffleboard; others were knit- 
ting. One lady ran the gift shop and a 
charming man was painting. 

It did not take this family long to 
make the decision. Mother’s name was 
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on the list in a few weeks; her creden- 
tials were carefully checked; a physical 
examination was given. And when 
there was a place for her, she went to 
live in the home. 

Mary Jones told Mr. Ashton that 
the church had answered their pleas 
and their prayers. 


Mother Brown was one of 7,918 
persons living in Methodist 
homes for older persons last year. 

Of these, 6,053 are women; 
552 are men, and there are 389 
married couples. In the U.S. 
there is a total of 84 homes 
for older persons 
affiliated with the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes. 


Bob Lawson was a good man, active 
in his local Methodist church, and a 
hard worker. But ill health is no re- 
specter of persons and Bob, in spite of 
his stubborn determination, heard the 
family doctor pronounce him incurably 
ill. Facing such a crisis is not easy, even 
for a Christian. Its especially hard for 
one who has a wife and three children 
under 16. 

His illness required hospital care to 
make his days more comfortable. Cer- 
tain drugs and treatments were neces- 
sary, for medical science holds to its 
ethical belief that life must be pro- 
longed in every case, if possible. Bob’s 
insurance would go only so far. The 
family had been unable to save much 
from earnings, and the cost of feeding 
and clothing a family in times of infla- 
tion was a great concern. 

Bob confided in June, his under- 
standing wife, and together they went 
to their pastor for prayer and guidance. 
Believing that if one’s faith and efforts 
are great enough, “the Lord will pro- 
vide,” the Lawsons discussed their 
problems frankly with Mr. Jefferson. 
Sympathetic and understanding, yet 
grieved by the knowledge of the over- 
shadowing illness, he thought of ways 
in which he, through the church, 
could help. 

The administrator of the nearest 
Methodist hospital was contacted. The 
conference chairman of hospitals and 
homes and the Golden Cross chairman 
were asked if there might be some way 
to assist. 

God worked through the servants of 
his Church in bringing about a 
brighter situation for the Lawson 


family. When the illness lengthened 
beyond means of paying, Golden Cross 
funds carried the burden. The chap- 
lain counseled constantly with Bob and 
his family; the medical social worker, 
the administrator, volunteers in the 
hospital, nurses, doctors, and many 
others helped to lighten the load. 

Christian service was made evident 
in the treatment and care of a man 
whose life was drawing to a close. The 
family was comforted in their days of 
grief and anxiety and the church 
helped to keep the faith that guided 
them through a greater sorrow. 

Not all hospital patients face such 
hopeless situations. But whether the 
cases are curable or incurable, the 
church, through its hospital, cares 
enough to make a heavy burden lighter. 


Bob Lawson was one of 
705,522 persons cared for in 
Methodist hospitals in the U.S. 
last year. In addition, there were 
680,000 others who received out- 
patient care. The average length 
of stay per person 
in a Methodist hospital was 
7.15 days. Value of free and 
part-pay service rendered to 
23,997 persons during the year 
amounted to $5,485,493. 


Many persons are being served an- 
nually in our Methodist hospitals and 
homes. A vast majority can pay their 
own way. But there are others who 
must be helped. It is a challenge and 
responsibility of loyal Methodists every- 
where to help the less fortunate by giv- 
ing of their resources so that others 
might have the opportunity of good 
hospital and home care. 

Golden Cross is the channel through 
which many Methodists are giving to 
help support philanthropic work in 
hospitals and homes. In addition to 
care for the aged, children and the sick, 
nursing, medical and related vocational 
scholarships are being provided to some 
degree. Much is needed to carry on the 
total program. 


Golden Cross is the channel 
through which millions of Meth- 
odists can give so that 

others will have the opportunity 

to live—more abundantly. 


Miss Reynolds is director of public rela- 
tions for the Methodist Board of Hospitals 
and Homes. 
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You See Them Everywhere...Put The Methodist Church 
“On The Map” with Attractive Markers 


@/;0 
THE METHODIST 


e@ Enamel or Scotchlite 
e Heavy rustproof steel 

















e Size, 24x30 inches 
e Directional lettering 
e Easily erected with 


posts or iron pipes 





PLAIN ROAD MARKER. (Illustrated above.). This marker is constructed of heavy 
rustproof steel, finished in baked enamel. Size 24x39 inches. Colonial cream background 
with lower panel and lettering in maroon. “Methodist Church” is lettered in the 
upper panel. Available with lower panel lettered or plain (may be lettered locally). 
Lettered markers may have two lines of directions (up to 20 letters). Prices listed 
below. Transportation extra from Coshocton, Ohio. AR-2-PM. 


SCOTCHLITE ROAD MARKER. This marker has the same design, size, and color as 
the plain marker. Constructed of rustproof steel, finished overall in Scotchlite reflective 

¢) ¢ sheeting. Appears in full color by day as by night. Lower pane! may be plain or lettered 
in white enamel covered with reflective glass beading. Prices given in table below. 
Transportation extra from Nashville, Tenn. AP-2-SL. 


PLAIN MARKERS, with Methodist Church lettered in maroon in upper panel 
with lower panel left blank. (May be lettered locally—see information above.) 


Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel Scotchlite 
1 Plain Marker .......... 9 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $4.40 each, $23.40 
2 Plain Markers ......... ....16 lbs. 4 ozs. each, $4.00 
S Pee ees «ws ee. 23 Ibs., : ozs. each, $3.75 
4 Plain Markers ............ 30 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $3.55 
5 Plain Markers ........... ..37 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $3.40 
6 Plain Markers ......... 44 lbs., ; ozs. each, $3.25 


LETTERED MARKERS, with Methodist Church lettered in maroon in upper 
panel and two lines of directional copy lettered in lower panel. Limit copy to 
twenty characters. Each change of copy makes a separate series in the price 
schedule below. 

Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel Scotchlite 
1 Lettered Marker -...e.... 9 Ibs. 4 ozs. each, $7.90 each, $26.33 
2 Identical Lettered Markers ..16 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $6.20 each, $25.23 
3 Identical Lettered Markers . 23 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $5.50 cach, $24.99 
4 Identical Lettered Markers . 30 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $5.10 each, $24.83 
5 Identical Lettered Markers . 37 lbs., ozs. each, $4.80 

6 Identical Lettered Markers . 44 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $4.50 

Arrow (left or right hand —please indicate) ; ee extra, 30¢ 





Add state sales tax where it applies 


The Methodist Publishing House 


ip 4s Please order from House ee you 
Baltimore 3 © Chicagoll e¢ Cincinnati2 © Dallas © Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 


Nashville 2 @ New York 11 © Pittsburgh 30 © Portland | @ Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: Atlanta, 72 Broad St., 
Boston, IY Boylston St. © Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. «¢ Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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METHODIST 
PARSONAGE 
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For the Parsonage... 


THE METHODIST PARSONAGE 
MARKER is constructed of rustproof 
steel, 10x18 inches in size. Baked black 
enamel finish, white reflective beaded 
glass lettering. Mounted on steel stand- 
ard; pastor’s name plate removable 
for local lettering or may be lettered 
at factory. Postage extra. Marker with 
two lettered name plates. (Specify 
name.) 

AP-35-L. Wt., 6 lbs., 8 ozs. $10.95 
Marker with two blank name _ plates. 
(For local lettering.) 

AP-36-B. Wt., 6 lbs., 8 ozs. $7.95 
Pair of replacement panels for pastor's 
name. 


AP-37-R. Shpg. wt., pair, 2 lbs.. $4.50 





Identification for the 
Pastor’s Automobile 


PASTOR’S AUTO MARKER is easily 
attached to the automobile license 
plates with ordinary bolts. Rustproof, 
heavy-gauge steel finished in two-tone 
baked enamel. The background is blue 
with red design and white cross. Border 
of cross and the word “Clergy” are proc- 
essed in long-lasting reflective white 
glass beads. The entire emblem is 
bordered in white. Easily seen day or 
night. Size, 2%x3 inches. AP-AM-40. 
Postage extra; shpg. wt., each, 2 


ozs. m. ; : each, $1.50 
25 
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easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 


church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon 


to‘the address indicated. 


EVANGELISM 


Metuopist EvANGELISTIC MATERIALS 
General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


—____. Forward in Evangelism in the 
Local Church. 176 pages. $1; 6 
for $5. 

—__. Good News (Messages from Wash- 
ington Convocation on Local 
Church Evangelism). $1. 

—____. Spiritual Renewal for Methodism, 
edited by Samuel Emerick. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢ each. 

—___. Manual for the Commission on 
Membership and Evangelism. 
35¢; 4 for $1. 

—___. Targets in Evangelism for the 
Local Church. Booklet by Far- 
ris. 15¢; 10 for $1. 

—___. Evangelism for Our Age, by 12 
Methodist bishops, 50¢; 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

—__ The Methodist Primer, by Selec- 
man. 50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ 


each. 

—__— The Methodist First Reader, by 
Selecman and Jones. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

—__ Beliefs of a Methodist Christian, 
by Clinton M. Cherry. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

—_—. The Methodist, a monthly tract, 
the next issue only. 100 for $2. 

—__.. The Methodist, each month. A 
standing order. 100 for $1.50 
per month. 

—__— Some Essential Methodist Beliefs. 
100 for $4. 


Total amount of order $ 


Cash enclosed [J 





Charge to my account [J 


Name 


Address 


EDUCATION 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


—— Thanksgiving Worship in the 
Home. 12 for 30¢; 100 for $2. 

—__. Christmas Worship in the Home. 
12 for 30¢; 100 for $2. 

Please send cash or check with order. 


Name 
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Story of the Month: 


The Widow’s Mite--Today 


A Filipino widow’s depth of commitment 
reminds missionary of New Testament parable. 


by C. L. Spottswood 


Recently I visited a young Filipino 
mother in M’lang, Cotabato. Several 
years ago she was happily married to an 
outstanding young man. He was success- 
ful in his profession and so popular in 
the community that many were encourag- 
ing him to run for vice-mayor. 

But Bruno, that was his name, heard 
the call of God to enter the ministry. He 
left his job and entered the pastor’s 
school at the Methodist Rural Center. 
His wonderful wife backed him up in 
that decision, in spite of the fact that 
there were six children in the family. 

Then tragedy struck. This courageous 
young man became ill with a disease for 
which there is no cure. He died of in- 
ternal hemorrhage, and his wife was left 
without a farm, without land, without a 
salary—and with six children to support. 
There were no jobs available for her. 

The only way she could earn food for 
her family was to be up by 4 a.m.—cook, 
wash, iron, pack lunches, and care for 
her children; then be out in a distant 
field helping her neighbors harvest to 
earn a small share of rice and corn for 
her family needs. 

She worked hard, with desperate 
urgency for seven months after her hus- 
band died. Late at night, by the light of 
a flickering oily-rag lamp, she would still 


be mending, ironing or cooking for the 
next day. 

And then the pastor of her church be- 
gan a tithing campaign. Oh! the struggle 
that raged in her breast! Her heart told 
her that she must obey God’s commands; 
yet how hard it was to feed and clothe 
her young brood. 

Many nights, as the family slept to- 
gether on the floor under the large mos- 
quito net, she had lain awake long past 
midnight. She had wondered how the 
little cash she had could be stretched to 
pay for a son’s school registration, or for 
a new dress for her daughter, or for any 
of their many needs. 

And now, the pastor was asking for 
one-tenth. It seemed impossible! 

But when the next Sunday came, I 
saw that this young widow was one of 
the very first to bring in her pledge. It 
was for $8—for her an amazing amount. 
The average pledge from the other mem- 
bers was for only $3 to $5. The richest 
man in the church, who owned 100 acres 
of land, had pledged only $15. 

I learned a great lesson from this 
woman. I learned that it was not the 
amount of money we have but the depth 
of our commitment to Christ that de- 
termines how much we give for Christ 


and his church. 





Missionaries Visit Camps 


The Annual Conference Boards of 
Education have been able to plan for 
missionary and ecumenical experiences 
this year in some 500 summer camps and 
conferences. 

These agencies included many age 
groups—junior, intermediate, senior, 
older youth, young adult, older adult, 
and family groups. 

Sixteen missionaries and 80 overseas 
students served as missionary representa- 
tives. Into the camps, institutes, or assem- 
blies these representatives went to work, 
play, study, and worship with American 
young people for a week. 

They brought new insights and con- 
cepts to the mission of the church around 
the world. For the first time many 
young people and their adult leaders met 


a Christian of another race and country. 

A chance to get to know him as a 
person, to sense his Christian concerns 
and to come to a better understanding of 
his home, his church, and his country 
often speak more definitely than even 
the mission study of the year. 

The witness of a Christlike spirit in a 
Japanese student caused an American 
young person to admit, “This time last 
week, I would never have thought I'd 
room with a Japanese; for a Japanese 
killed my brother.” 

To which her Japanese friend replied, 
“Did it ever occur to you how a Chris- 
tian of Japan might feel? I, too, lost a 
brother. It was an American who killed.” 

The camp visits by missionaries and 
students are arranged through the Inter- 
board Committee on Missionary Educa- 
tion. 
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Evangelism Suggestions for Churches 


Eighteen workshop groups met during 
the Methodist Convocation on Evange- 
lism in Washington, D.C., in July to dis- 
cuss three themes. The following are 
basic findings as reported by secretaries 
in each group: 


Every Methodist an Evangelist 


1. Lay people expect to be trained to 
assume any task assigned them in the 
church; therefore, they must be chal- 
lenged and convicted to be evangelistic 
and must be shown that visitation is their 
job. The pastor is directly responsible for 
their challenge and training. 

2. Religion must be more than refined 
inefhciency; therefore, every Methodist 
must become an evangelist by commis- 
sion, by compassion, by compulsion. 

3. The evangelistic spirit needs to be 
developed and undergirded through 
prayer. 

4. Every Methodist can be an evan- 
gelist through the distribution of evan- 
gelistic tracts, the use of tape recordings 
in factories and places of business, and 
participation in religious surveys and 
visitation evangelism. 

5. Each evangelistic Methodist should 


give particular attention to the increasing 


number of older people in the commu- 
nity. 

6. Every Methodist should practice cul- 
tivation evangelism through informal per- 
sonal contacts. 

7. Every member must be an evan- 
gelist by sharing his faith where he lives. 

8. Each member may call on five per- 
sons with the request that each one of 
these persons call on five additional per- 
sons, each of whom, in turn, is asked to 
call on five other persons to set up “chain 
reaction” evangelism. 


Every Methodist Church Evangelistic 
in Its Own Community and 
Its Own Ministry 


1. Churches must be given the facts 
and shown the need for evangelistic en- 
deavor if they are to become evangelistic. 
They must develop a firm conviction that 
there are persons in their community who 
need to be evangelized. Churches need to 
develop intensive campaigns to find pros- 
pects. Such efforts need to be under- 
girded with prayer. 

2. The local church can, maintain its 
evangelistic zeal through the continuing 
renewal of the evangelistic challenge by 
constantly seeking for prospects through 


a periodic religious census and through 
the regular registration of church attend- 
ance. 

3. Each church should place special 
evangelistic stress on the evening worship 
service. 

4. Emphasis on great doctrines of the 
Church should be developed through 
preaching of an increasingly evangelistic 
nature. 

5. There should be special evangelistic 
efforts annually in the local church, such 
as preaching missions, visitation evan- 
gelism programs, and youth revivals. 

6. No person should be dropped from 
the rolls of the local church until every 
possible effort has been exhausted to 
locate him and relate him significantly to 
the fellowship. 

7. A dedicated commission on mem-. 
bership and evangelism will devote time 
to deepen its own spiritual life as it plans 
in detail for local church projects in 
evangelism month by month throughout 
the year. 

8. The local church should make ex- 
tensive use of The Upper Room in its 
evangelistic outreach. 

9. The local church should set up a 
careful record of its membership and in- 
clude with each name the name of a rela- 
tive or friend who might provide informa- 
tion concerning the individual in the 
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for youth and students 
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The Fall, 1958, issue of POWER is an 
ecumenical issue containing devotions 
written by youth and students representa- 
tive of American protestantism. 





A sound devotional life is an essential aspect of the life of the Chris- 
tian. Such a devotional life does not just grow; it must be cultivated 
and nurtured. POWER is published especially to meet the devotional 


needs of youth and students. 


POWER should be available to every youth in The Methodist 
Church; subscriptions make excellent gifts for youth at home and 
away—at college or in the armed forces—from such local church groups 
as the Commission on Education or the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. A subscription to POWER for one person for one year is only 


forty cents. 


POWER is published quarterly by National Conference of Methodist 
Youth and is recommended for interdenominational use by the United 


Christian Youth Movement. 


Order from POWER, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
ehurch’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon j 


to'the address indicated. / 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Dept. OF ARCHITECTURE 
Division of National Missions 
1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


(Single copies are free; additional 
copies furnished at cost.) 


——__The Church and the Architect. 10¢. 

___The Value of the Architect. 2¢. 

___How to Build with Confidence. 10¢ 
___Sanctuary Planning. 10¢. 


Remodeling and Enlarging the 
Small Church. 5¢. 
—___—Here’s Help on Buying and Build- 
ing. 5¢. 
__A Check List for Churches. 5¢. 
Guide to Property and Casualty 
Insurance on Churches. 10¢. 
—___What Price the Church Basement. 
3¢. 
__Basements for Churches—Pro and 
Con. 2¢. 
__The Parsonage. 12¢. 


—___Symbols of the Church. 30¢. 
___Plumbing, Heating, Ventilation, 
and Air Conditioning. 15¢ 


Name 


Address 


COMMITMENT DAY 


GenerAL Boarp OF TEMPERANCE 
100 Maryland Ave. N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me a packet of materials 
for Commitment Day, Dec. 7. 


WORLD PEACE 


Boarp or Worip PEACE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


__Resources for Peace. Free. 


___List of recommended audio-visuals 
for peace education. Free. 
_____Methodist Peace Courier. Monthly 
newsletter (Sept. to June). $1 

annually. 


event he moves from the community or 
becomes inactive. 

10. The local church should develop a 
careful program for training and assimi- 
lating new members. 


Every Methodist Church Participating 
Evangelistically in the Organization 
of New Churches 

1. Larger churches need to divide so 
that new units may grow. Associate pas- 
tors can be assigned by “mother” churches 
to develop new congregations. 


2. The local church, in certain situa- 
tions, may need to take the initiative in 
opening, rebuilding, or staffing aban- 
doned churches, particularly in the inner 
city and rural area. 

3. Each local church should extend its 
evangelistic ministry through providing 
help to existing churches in difficult 
changing situations. 

4. The sharing of effective leadership, 
as well as the provision of funds, is a 
vital factor in the evangelistic organiza- 
tion of new churches. 





The World Service leaflet for October features the . . . 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


(a division of the Board of Missions ) 


Purpose—To supervise mission work within the continental United States 
and in U.S. outposts (such as Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) 
except for work under the Woman’s Division of Christian Service; 
to facilitate the establishment of new churches; to administer funds 
available as loans or grants for home missions and church extension. 

Leadership—Bishop A. Frank Smith, president; the Rev. W. Vernon Mid- 
dleton, general secretary; executive and field staff of 45. 

Home missionaries—The division supports 300 missionaries who report di- 
rectly to it. In addition, it supplements local or conference funds 
for the support of 2,400 missionaries or pastors. 

Institutions—There are 25 institutions related to the Division of National 
Missions, including colleges, elementary schools, social centers, and 
clinics. 

Church extension—The division gives counsel and sometimes financial aid 
to new churches. Last year its five church extension directors assisted 
with 1,500 local projects in addition to counseling conference and 
district leaders. To help with church extension (and with new 
buildings for existing churches) the division maintains an archi- 
tectural service (which last year reviewed 1,000 sets of church plans ) 
and a fund-raising service. (The latter helped 650 local churches raise 
$28,203,000 last year.) 

Support—27 cents of each World Service dollar that is divided; Advance 

. Specials; Week of Dedication offering; individual gifts and be- 
quests; small endowment funds. 

Annual Budget—$2,780,076 (1958-59). 

Use of funds—To employ staff and missionaries; to pay partial salaries in 
mission situations; to support institutions; to make grants to new 
churches. (Certain services, notably in fund raising, are self-support- 


ing. ) 
For more facts about National Missions, write for: 


e The Tasks He Gives (annual report, January, 1958), free; free leaflets 
about projects of your interest. Order from Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y., or 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Mission Field, U.S.A. (World Service leaflet for October, available in 
quantities for free distribution). Order from Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, 470 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


World Service topic for November: Temperance 
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Human Rights Anniversary 
Dec. 10, 1958 will mark the tenth 


anniversary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

To help Americans observe this anni- 
versary year the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service of the Board of Mis- 
sions co-operating with 31 national organ- 
izations has published a guidebook, In 
Your Hands. 

Methodists may order the guidebook 
for 50¢ a copy. Quantity prices will be 
furnished on _ request. Order from: 


| 
| 


Woman’s Division Literature Headquar- | 


ters, 7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio. 


Announce Radio Speaker 
Speaker for the Methodist series of 


The Protestant Hour radio program each | 
Sunday from Nov. 9 to Jan. 25 will be | 


the Rev. J. Wallace Hamilton. Dr. Ham- 


ilton is pastor of Pasadena Community | 


Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


More than 300 stations broadcast the | 


series last year. Local church groups will 
want to consult their newspapers for time 
and station for local listening. 


The Protestant Hour is produced at | 


the Protestant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter in Atlanta, Ga. The half-hour wor- 
ship services are released in co-operation 
with the National Council of Churches. 


Commitment Check List 


A new Commitment Check List is 
being prepared for use in Methodist 
church services on Commitment Day, 
Dec. 7. 

“The check list is designed to broaden 
the scope of the commitment observ- 
ance,” according to the Rev. Caradine 
R. Hooton, general secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. The 
Board is responsible for the promotion 
of Commitment Day which is set -by 
General Conference. 

“The check list will give Methodists 
a chance to measure their concern about 
alcohol and alcoholism,” Dr. Hooton 
said. 

In addition to the pledge for total 
abstinence, it includes other suggestions 
for concrete individual action. 

The traditional commitment cards will 
also be available as usual. 

Theme for the 1958 observance is 
“How Concerned Are You?” Packets of 
materials will go out to pastors and to 
the chairmen of commissions on Chris- 
tian social relations in the local churches 
this month. 

Full details about the observance and 
the new materials will appear in the 
November issue of Tue MeEtTHopIsT 
Story. 
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Pastors and Chairmen of the Commission on 
Christian Social Relations receive packets in October 
get additional packets free 


é 
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Yes, Your 


Methodists who give to missionary causes 
may sometimes wonder whether their 
gifts arrive at the designated spot and if 
so, how they are used. Your gifts do get 
there and are used to spread the good 
news of Christianity and to help your 
fellow men. The answer, given here by 
Halsey E. Dewey, a missionary at Usha- 
gram, Asansol, in West Bengal, India, 
could be duplicated by other missionaries 
circling the globe. 


A letter in the morning post raised this 
question: 

“Did my gift go to my center, to the 
work we have been praying about, giving 
for, thinking of?” 

It is an easy question to answer. And 
yet it is one so hard to answer. 

Yes, the gift went there, but it didn’t 
stop there. 

It came to help support a pastor. A 
young man heard that pastor preach. He 
went out and walked four miles to his 
home. Because you spoke through your 
gift, his home was changed. And the 


Gift Came 


change in this home brought about a 
revolution in other village homes. 

Three years have passed and the village 
has turned to Christ. Every boy and girl 
in this village, which we would have 
called illiterate four years ago, now has a 
chance to attend school. 

Yes, your gift came to Ushagram. It 
came to help one of the students in the 
hostel to get an education which he 
would not have obtained otherwise. 

This student, then almost through 
school, was graduated. Through the help 
of the church, he found a job in a far- 
away industrial center. There were very 
few Christians at work there. And there 
was no church in which to worship. 

The young man helped to find a Chris- 
tian who opened his home for services 
each Sunday. He worked with others to 
raise funds and to build walls. 

Today this church has a membership 
in the hundreds. Four years ago there was 
nothing. Your gift came to Ushagram. 
But it didn’t stop here. 

Your gift helped support an evangelist 


Benevolence Report 








$12,200,000 
Benevolence Funds “oT 1958 
10,000,000 World Service $637,083 $501,675 
Y$12:200,000) 
General Advance 370,611 262,527 
8,000,000 Specials 
India Relief 2,568 
Week of Dedication 6,122 6,381 
6,000,000 of 9,176 
apy Suffering 6,891 
Methodist TV Ministry 7,755 9,164 
4,000,000 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 85,753 74,257 
2,000,000 Soe 
General Administration 35,921 25,437 
& (eee) —,* 
> Interdenominational 24 18,945 
W orld Service seperation Fund = cas 
so far this year 363 





and his wife who is a nurse. One day 
these two workers felt a call to board a 
train, ride 11 miles, get off and walk 
three miles, to get to a small, almost un- 
known village. They did it because some- 
one there wanted to learn more of Christ. 

In that home where a Hindu lived, on 
that very day, a church was born. Today 
this church has a membership scattered 
throughout several villages. 

Yes, your gift came to help support a 
wandering evangelist of The Methodist 
Church. But your gift didn’t stop there. 

Such gifts are designated for so many 
things. And each of these gifts, in turn, 
finds its place in the promotion of the 
work which Christ is doing here. But, 
thank God, the gift and its work go on 
and on. 

Thank you one and all for coming to 
India in your prayers, in your gifts, in 
your concern for others, and in your love 
for Christ. 

You have come and villages have 
turned to Christ. You have come and 
thousands of boys and girls have had a 
chance to learn how to read and write. 

You have come and youths have gone 
out to proclaim the gospel in so many 
ways, to turn darkened pathways into 
lighted highways of better living. You 
have come and on every side people have 
been able to regain their health. 

Yes, your gift came. And it is a better 
world because you came with Christ. 


ANSs7 ANSss or 
decrease 
$1,362,949 $1,164,107 —14.59 
1,232,001 1,315,833 + 6.80 

18,526 

57,853 48,002 —17.03 
40,302 36378 — 9.74 
41,918 50,398 +2142 
195,569 167,484 —14.36 
81,864 64800 —20.84 
62,176 55,903 —10.09 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for ali these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Lay Leaders to Meet 


Annual conference lay leaders will 
meet at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 3 and 4. 

The meeting, the first of its type ever 
held, is being sponsored by the General 
Board of Lay Activities. Dr. Robert G. 
Mayfield, general secretary of the board, 
said that the meeting will be geared 
toward developing a better program of 
lay activities in the local church. 

Discussions on organizing conference 
boards for action, recruiting leaders, and 
training laymen will be part of the pro- 
gram. 


Join Board of Education 
The Rev. Frank E. Wier of Burling- 


ton, N.C., has been named assistant edi- 
tor in the Editorial Division of the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Wier will work with broadly 
graded material for youth in small 
churches, including Bible Lessons for 
Youth, Program Quarterly, and Youth 
Teacher and Counselor. 

He was pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlington, for the past four years. 

The Rev. Elmer A. Thompson, dean- 


registrar and professor of religious educa- 
tion and speech at Ferrum Junior College 
at Ferrum, Va., has 
joined the General 
Board of Education 
staff in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mr. ‘Thompson 
will work on the 
staff of the Division 
of the Local 
Church. He _  re- 
places the Rev. R. 
Delbert Byrum. 

Since receiving his degree from Boston 
University School of Theology, Mr. 
Thompson has been active in the pro- 
gram of leadership education in the Vir- 
ginia Conference and has been certified 
to teach 10 of the courses which are being 
offered by the Department of Leadership 
Education. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Van Loon has 
been made director of staff services of the 
Division of the Local Church of the 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Van Loon has been working in 
the field of church and public school 
relations since 1954. Work in this area 
was made possible by a foundation 
grant which has now expired. 

Responsibilities of the new position 





Mr. Thompson 





will include co-ordination of staff efforts 
and liaison with other agencies. 

Mr. Van Loon joined the Board of 
Education staff five years ago in the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
Adults. 


Heads Youth Publications 


Miss Rowena Ferguson has been 
named editor of Methodist church-school 
publications for youth, succeeding the 
Rev. J. Emerson Ford. 

Dr. Ford retired 
Aug. 31 after hold- 
ing this post for 14 
years. 

The new editor 
has served as associ- 
ate editor of youth 
publications for the 


division and_ has 
served in various 
editorial capacities 


Miss Ferguson 


in the Department 
of Youth Publications. 

The Department of Youth Publica- 
tions is responsible for 11 periodicals for 
young people, for study guides and other 
literature. The department offices are lo- 
cated in the Methodist Publishing House 
building in Nashville, Tenn. 








Only through the ALL FAMILY PLAN do you... 


1. insure readership in every home. 


2. give TOGETHER your own personal endorsement as a 


is your assistant pastor 


ministering in the homes of your congregation... 
alerting the minds and hearts of ail your 
members to the message and mission of 
Methodism. Informing and inspiring while it 
entertains, TOGETHER works for you in‘ the 


receptive atmosphere of the family circle. 


If yours is not yet a TOGETHER church (8000 are} — why 


not present the All Family Plan at the next board meeting? 
Take action soon so that your families will not miss any of 


vital part of your church’s program. 


3. save 33% of the cost on each subscription. 
4. support your official Methodist publishing program. 
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the All Family benefits planned. For further information 
and All Family order forms, write to: 


Together a a 
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CONTACT 


Temperance commit- 
tees in local churches 
need NEWS of alcohol 
problems, PROGRAM 
suggestions for educa- 
tion and action, RE- 
SOURCE tips on books 
and audio-visuals. They 
need a place to go to 
get a QUERY answered. 


CONTACT, the new 
bi-weekly service for 
temperance leaders, 
provides all these and 
more. 

The complete service, 
with an attractive 
binder, costs only six 
dollars per year. 

For subscriptions and 
further information 
write 


CONTACT 


Methodist Board of 
Temperance 

100 Maryland Ave.,n.e 
Washinaton 2. D. C. 
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Tour Service for Methodist Sites 


Rock Kiver Annual Conference 


As a service to groups who want to visit 
Methodist institutions in Chicago and vi- 
cinity, the Rock River Conference public 
relations office has developed a tour of 
Chicago Methodism. 

The plan, which may be unique in 
Methodist circles, works as follows: 

Those interested in visiting Methodist 
centers in Chicago write to the conference 
director of public relations at 77 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

In response to their request, he sends 
out a brochure which describes in some 
detail about 20 different places. The list 
includes settlement houses, hospitals, in- 
terracial and __national-background 


| churches, old people’s homes, churches in 


changing neighborhoods, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Kendall College, the world- 


| famous Chicago Temple, and the Meth- 
| odist Publishing House, which houses 





seven national boards and agencies. 

On the basis of the interests of the 
prospective visitors, the Rock River office 
then plans a “tailor-made tour” and 
makes all necessary advance arrangements 
with each institution or center. 

NeEtson Price, 
director of public relations 


News Sheet Keeps Members Active 
St. Paul Church, Pueblo, Colo. 
Last December we began to issue a 
monthly Church News and Calendar, 


mailed to each family in our church. It 
was a project of the promotion and pub- 


| licity committee, a subcommittee of St. 
| Paul’s audio-visual committee. 


The idea behind this work is that “An 
Informed Membership Is an Active 
Membership.” Members cannot be 
reached through oral announcements nor 
through Sunday morning bulletins alone. 


| Each month this Church News and Cal- 
| endar is mailed in time to reach each 


member family prior to the first of the 
coming month. 

The committee editing this News is 
composed of a representative of every 
group in the church. The representatives 
are responsible for getting their informa- 
tion to the editor not later than the twen- 


tieth of each month. A group of four to 
six people get together to run the sten- 
cils—fold and mail the Church News. It 
is not left to the church office staff. 
This, as you can see, accomplishes sev- 
eral things: an informed membership; ap- 
proximately 25 people in the church have 
some responsibility in getting this out 
each month; and fellowship and fun in 
working together. 
Rosert C. Keartor, chairman 
audio-visual committee 


Fair Visitors See ‘Acre’ Work 
Callahan (Fla.) Church 


Visitors to the Northeast Florida Fair 
in Callahan see something of the steward- 
ship of our people through Lord’s Acre 
exhibits. Last year our exhibits were the 
only religious displays at the fair. 

In the livestock barn was Acres II, a 
calf raised by Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Quar- 
rier and later sold for benefit of the 
church. The Mizell and Clemmons fam- 
ilies displayed their Lord’s Acre flowers, 
the Hargroves their pecans and Mrs. J. 
Page, wood. The Tricia Motel proprietors 
showed their Lord’s Acre project. 

Last year, with six participants, was our 
second successful year for the project. 
Our Lord’s Acre committee has worked 
hard at making our church one of the 
most attractive for its size in the Florida 
Conference. 

Cuarctes Hutcutns, pastor 





Little Lynn Quarrier and Acres II. 
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It's time te start thinking... 
abeut CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





QUIET TIME BOX 

Devotional material for families with 
young children. Four companion books 
in a gift box, $1.75. Each book may 
be purchased for 50¢ a copy, or $5 a 
dozen. 

Prayer Time contains more than 
two hundred devotions for parents 
and young children. Poetry Time de- 
lights all children with well-chosen 
gems of poetry. 
Worship Time 
makes the fam- 
ily altar natural 
and meaningful 
for the chil- 
dren. Quiet 
Time _ inspires, 
refreshes, re- 
laxes with its 
carefully chosen 
devotional ma- 

















GREAT PRAYERS BOX 

Iwo companion books of 
prayers from our great Chris- 
tian heritage. Edited by J. 
Manning Potts. 

Prayers of the Early 
Church contains eloquent 
prayers which have bridged 
the church through the cen- 
turies. Blue imitation leather 
binding. Prayers from the 
Middle Ages contains moving 
and significant prayers of the 
medieval church, a church not 
devoid of spiritual insight and 
power. Maroon _ imitation 
leather binding. 

Both books in a white gift 
box, $1 a box or six boxes 
for $5. The books may be 
purchased separately at 50¢ 
each or $5 a dozen. 











The Upper Room CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 20 
favorites. Inexpensive, useful. 15¢ each; 10 copies 
$1; 100 or more at 7¢ each. 


a 











YOUTH AT PRAYER, 128 pages of prayers and 
} prayer helps for young people. Presentation page. 
75¢ each or $7.50 a dozen. Name in gold on cover, 
| 25¢ extra for each copy. 
' 











If you have time to 























Read the Comics-- 


You have time 


Daily Devotions 


terial. 
4 CUSHMAN POCKET BOOKS 
These four books make a gift that is deeply 
appreciated. Each is vest-pocket size and is bound 
in imitation leather with gold stamping. Contains 
selected prayers, quotations, inspirational verse 
and many well-loved poems of Bishop Cushman. 
$1.75 per box; three boxes for $5. Each one may 
be purchased separately for 50¢ each or $5 a 
dozen. 
A Pocket Prayer Book, | A Pocket PRAYER 
prayer for every moment Book (WuiTe) 
of the day. A Pocket Beautiful and 
Book of Power, especial- inspiring as a gift 
ly for church members. for those who 
The Pocket Book of mean so very 
Hope, a spiritual lift for much to you. 75¢ 
any day. Pocket each or $7.50 per 
Book of Faith, renews dozen. 
and strengthens faith. 
A Good Poster 
Write for copies on 814 
x 11 sheets. Glue to the 
f, comic page from your local 
or paper. Up to 6 copies free. 


; Additional, 1¢ each. 
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Ys Upper Lp 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. } 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
f the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


0 Make this a new standing order. Send me this amount for each issue until 


(Name) 
(Address) 


Please send 


copies, The Upper Room, regular edition. 7¢ each in lots of 10 or more. 


further notice. 


To: THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


envelopes for remailing above. 1¢ each in lots of 10 or more. 


Send information about [] Every Family Plan [] Motel-Hotel Plan 


(0 Stores and Newsstands [ Hospitals 
0 How to Demonstrate Family Altar 











THE METHODIST STORY’s October covers speak of the 
Bible and our Golden Cross. Front: Study group at North 
Broadway Church, Columbus, Ohio, represents a swelling 
trend. Your church can have groups like this. Back: 
Nurses, receiving communion at Asbury Hospital, Minne- 


apolis, symbolize the spiritual side of our healing ministry. 
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